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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LIT, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


SPEECH WORK IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION. 

[The following seven papers were read at three successive meetings of 
the Teachers’ Association of the Pennsylvania Institution during the 
winter of 1907. Each of them was fully illustrated by practical work 
with a class of deaf pupils. The papers taken together constitute a 
useful handbook on the subject of speech teaching, with many practical 


suggestions and devices which we hope will be found of value to teachers 
in other schools.—E. A. F.] 


PREPARATORY WORK AND FIRST STEPS 
IN ARTICULATION. 


ARTICULATION is taught in the Pennsylvania Institution 
by the element method and these elements are given by 
imitation, diagrams, and manipulation. 

The charts as arranged for use in the Clarke School at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, are taken as the basis of 
the work. 

In explanation of the charts, Miss Yale, Principal of 
the Clarke School, says: 

“Tn teaching the elementary sounds of our language to 
deaf children it seems wise to classify them according to 
their organic formation. The -——— charts are an attempt 
to do this. 

“Tn examining this chart [of consonant sounds] it will be 
noted that: the left hand line is occupied by the English 
breath consonants; the second line by the voiced forms of 
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the same sounds: the third by the nasal sounds. The hori- 
zontal arrangement classifies them according to formation, 
as point, back, ete.” 

And “In this arrangement of vowel sounds the upper 
line contains the scale of back round vowels (those modified 
chiefly by the back of the tongue and the rounded aperture 
of the lips). The second line contains the scale of the front 
vowels (those modified chiefly by the front of the tongue). 
The lowest line contains all the diphthongal sounds; for 
4and6, although previously appearing in the scales to which 
their radical parts belong, are repeated here as being by 
their compeund forms properly classified with diphthongs. 

“An attempt is also made in these charts to teach the 
simple rules for pronunciation. For illustration, ‘“a-e”’ 
(representing ‘‘a’’) when contrasted with “—a—.” (represen- 
ing “&” is easily made intelligible by the introduction of 
the same consonants in both sets of blanks; as, rate, rat; 
hate, hat, ete. 

“The dictionary and diacritical marks may be of use 
later but not for little children.” 

In our use of the charts we have made one change. Final 
“‘y” is placed under short “i” instead of under short “e”; 
which we think gives greater intelligibility in such words 
as “Sunday,” “candy,” “pretty,” ete. 

There have been a few sounds, or secondary spellings, 
added by some of the teachers in Cresheim Hall which 
scem particularly helpful——and preventive. These are: 
on the vowel chart, “a” before “Il” under “aw,” as in 
“wall,” “call,” “fall,” “small,” and the like; and short “u” 
under “o'o,” as in “put,” “pull,” “push,” “bush,” and so 
on: and on the consonant chart, “nk,” representing the 
sound “ngk,’’ which enables the pupils to read such words 
as “drink,” “drank,” “think,” “thank,” “pink,” ete., at 
sight without the error so frequently made (“thin uk,” 
“‘drin uk).”’ 
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“X” and “qu” are represented with the equivalents 
“ks” and “kwh” respectively. To little children who 
have not yet learned to reason they are often confusing 
and therefore have been simply eliminated. This is not 
changing the chart, for the sownds are taught as they are 
represented. 

Some teachers also feel that “ca,” “co,” “cu,” need not 
be written, since, if the pupils remember that “ce” before 


« ” and in all other 


e,” “i,” and “y” has the sound of “s 


combinations the sound of “k,”’ their minds need not be 
burdened any further; while others prefer to teach all the 
secondary spellings under “k,” finding it helpful to be able 
to say “the third spelling” or “the fourth spelling” and 
so on, when giving new words and thus have them correctly 


written at once. 
The charts, then, with the additional sounds are as 
follows: 


h 


Consonant Sounds. 


| wh 
Pp b m 
t d n ] r 
k g ng 
ck 
f V 
ph 
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2 
bs} 


Vowel Sounds. 
1 


OO O-e 


(r)u-e 
(r)ew 
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ce 
cl 
cy 
sh zh y- 
| ch j x qu 
tch 2 
ge nk 
dge 
aw “oO f 
u oa au 
—O o(r) 
2 
ow a(ll) 
ee a-e -e- 
-e al ea 
1 
ea ay 
e-e 
ar ur 
—a er 
—a/(r) ir 
—o(r) 
—er 
—Te 
—ir 
a-e re oe ou oi ue 
1 
al igh oa ow oy ew 
ay -y —o 
2 
ow 
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It may be that those who have not taught in the Primary 
Department do not quite realize how much preparatory 
work must be done with little children before they are ready 
for the hard drill of articulation, but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact, and the younger the pupils the greater the proportion 
of time that must be spent in this way. 

It must be kept in mind, first of all, that the children in 
our schools, in almost every case, have received no training 
whatever, either mental or moral; seldom even the funda- 
mental principle, obedience. They have simply run wild 
and the great majority of them in very poor environments. 

The first task, of course, is to arouse interest and at the 
same time to insist upon obedience. This can be accom- 
plished with games and devices of many sorts, but all care- 
fully arranged as means to specific ends; namely, articula- 
tion, lip-reading (or speech-reading) and writing, for the 
three go hand in hand from the beginning to the end of the 
school-course and it is difficult to speak of any one without 
the others. 

During the first days of school only a small portion of time 
can be given to the developing of sounds, for the children’s 
minds are not capable of holding but a very few and those 
the easiest ones. It follows that other means must be 
employed to awaken the minds and occupy the several hours 
of each day and all this time can be profitably spent in the 
cultivation of sight and touch. 

The cultivation of sight is quite as important for articu- 
lation work as for lip-reading, for the pupils must learn to 
see very slight differences of the positions of two, at least, 
of the voeal organs (the tongue and lips) if accurate speech 
is to be obtained; and without accuracy the speech of the 
deaf is seldom, if ever, intelligible. 

At first the work is divided into short periods of ten 
minutes each and later into periods of fifteen minutes. This 
change is made as soon as it is possible without too great a 
strain. 


Preparatory Work in Articulation. 


For expedience and greater convenience the various 


exercises 


have been classified under these headings :—Mo- 


tion, Color, Form, Number, Touch, and the following table 
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“ach hour of the school day is divided into six periods: 
one for motion, one for color, one for form, one for number, 
one for touch, and one for rest (7. e., free play either in the 
class-room with blocks or sand boxes, balls or bean bags, 
or out of doors), and thus the round is made at least four 
times during the day. 

The end of each hour shows some gain in power of atten- 
tion, observation, and imitation, and materials are then 
cither increased in number (as six colors instead of three, 
three solids instead of two, ete.,), or changed (as ribbons 
substituted for worsteds, matching of similar objects, such 
as a set of butterflies or birds instead of the easier set of 
dissimilar objects, and the like). 

Motion appeals to almost all children, even those of very 
low mentality—up to a certain point—and the simplest are 
taken first: gymnastics of the arms, hands and feet, all in 
unison. These are followed by gymnastics of the head and 
face; for example, opening and shutting the mouth and eyes; 
putting lips in position for vowels without breath or voice. 

Some attention is given to breathing even in these first 
days. There are certain exercises which seem both neces- 
sary and beneficial for deaf children, for very frequently 
they have no control of breath whatever and inhale when 
asked to blow a Japanese ball, a feather, bits of paper, or a 
lighted candle. 

The following exercises have been found of value : 

1. Make the child aware of breath by holding his hand 
before the teacher’s mouth while breath is expelled for- 
cibly—then sent out in a steady stream. Then induce the 
child to hold his hand before his own mouth while he 
expels breath in the same ways. , 

2. Hold the breath as long as possible; then exhale 
slowly. 

3. Inhale slowly and exhale with two rapid impulses; 
then with several impulses. 
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These and many other exercises are to be found in Gutt- 
man’s “Gymnastics of the Voice” as well as in other books. 

But care should be taken that too much stress is not laid 
upon this work. Dr. Alexander Melville Bell, in his book 
called Science of Speech,” says: 

“Students, both of speaking and singing, have been 
bewildered and misled by erroneous teaching in regard to 
vocal respiration. Raise the chest and keep it raised, and 
you need not think of the breath at all. It will attend 
to itself;” and further: ‘Speech uses very little breath. 
. . . The impulse of articulation does not come from the 
chest but from the pharynx, and affects only the breath 
within the mouth.” 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of time it would take 
to teach little deaf children to raise the chest by this muscu- 
lar action; but it is possible to attract their attention to the 
intercostal breathing and to encourage them to stand in 
erect positions. Further than this it has not seemed advis- 
able to go during the first year. 

Given a certain amount of breath control and we go on to 
the development of diagrams and gymnastics of the tongue 
and soft palate. 

Gymnastics of the tongue. 
(Hand mirrors are necessary for these exercises. ) 

1. Thrust the tongue far out and draw it back quickly. 

Push the tongue out and draw it back slowly. 

2. Move the tongue from side to side; first slowly; then 
rapidly. 

Move the tongue up and down. 

3. Turn up and back the point of the tongue and apply 
it to different parts of the roof of the mouth. 

4. Turn the point of the tongue down behind the lower 
teeth. 


5. Flap the point of the tongue as in saying “lalala”’ with 
force. 
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6. Widen and narrow the tongue by the use of side 
muscles. 

7. Keep the tongue flat and perfectly still. 

8. Draw the tongue straight back into itself. 

9. Widen the tongue against lip, teeth, and bed of ‘the 
mouth. 


Gymnastics oj the sojt palate. 


First show the pupil that he has a soft palate: then teach 
him to raise and lower it. 

In this, great care should be taken that the back of the 
tongue is not depressed and also against too wide opening 
of the mouth. 

Exercises. 

1. Breathe through the mouth (mouth wide open). 

2. Inhale through the nose (mouth shut). 

Kxhale through the nose (mouth shut). 

3. Inhale through the nose. Exhale through the mouth. 

4. Yawn. 

5. With soft palate held steadily up breathe out softly. 

Follow breath with voice as part of the same exercise, 

.g., “ar” (prolonged sound). 

In manipulating the tongue and palate make the pupil 
use his own finger whenever possible. 

When this cannot be done the teacher’s finger or the 
manipulator must be used, very gently. 

The pupils have now reached the point when the breath 


consonants may be given: “wh,” “p,” “f,” “t,” “th,” “s,” 


“k,” “sh;” “h” and “ch” also, unless the teacher prefers 
to leave these two till later on; with some classes this 
seems advisable. 


The next step is developing or obtaining voice and in this 
try above all else to keep the voice soft; sacrifice strength 
rather than quality; and foealize all sounds in the front of 
the mouth. 
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Increased attention to point and lip consonants often 
helps to focalize the voice. 

In this, as in all other parts of the work, exercises that 
will help one child may fail entirely with another. There 
are many unthought-of errors into which the pupils fall and 
no known rule or exercise will prove adequate for the 
correction of some of these. Frequently, however, some 
device born of the inspiration of the moment will accom- 
plish the desired result. Knack is a great factor in teaching 
the deaf. 

There is one other thing to be always kept in mind. Try 
to get good, sharp, distinct sounds not unduly prolonged. 

From this point preparatory exercises along this line 
merge into regular articulation, or to the formation and 
development of sounds.—The order of teaching the sounds 
will come a little later, after the preparatory work along 
other lines has been explained. 


Color. 


This work consists wholly of the recognition of color at 
this stage. The teacher has three skeins of worsted, red 
blue, and yellow, in a basket. She holds one up before 
the class, then drops it into the basket and asks some child 
to find the same skein. Gradually all the primary colors 
are added—then the tints and shades. 

When this can be done materials are changed and the 
children are asked to match colors—ribbons with worsteds, 
balls with ribbons, etc. 

The color chart is next introduced and as soon as the 
pupils can readily match the various tints and shades color 
may be eliminated from the programme, as there is nothing 
more to be gained from its use in this way. 


Number. 


Exercises for number follow much the same line as those 
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for color. The teacher holds up two similar objects and 
asks the pupil to show the same number; then three; and 
so on. The Parish Number Cards are used, the pupils 
showing the same number of bead cubes and of corresponding 
colors as there are spots on the eard held up before them. 

Classes are seldom asked to recognize numbers beyond 
ten. The more advanced steps come later and are given 
by lip reading. 


Form. 


Under form there are a great many devices (see table 
on page 310 for materials used). 

The children are first taught to recognize geometrical 
solids. The teacher proceeds as in the first steps in color, 
using only three solids at first and adding others as rapidly 
as the children are ready for them. 

Matching pictures may also be a part of the first day's 


work but the pictures must be very simple ones: for instance, 
a colored ball, a doll, a boat, a butterfly, a top, a cow, ete., 
ach mounted on a small ecard. These the teacher places 
in a row before the children, giving cach child a duplicate 
of one and asking them to place their cards over the corre- 
sponding pictures. 

Slats and sticks are used for length (eighth kinder- 
garten gift); nests of baskets and eggs will be found satis- 
factory for size, and a set of weighted balls of the same 
size and color for weight. 

Kindergarten occupations used with an average class 
embrace bead stringing (wooden beads of different colors 
and shapes); stringing parquetry dises and straws, chain 
making, and coloring outlined objects. 

With younger classes, paper folding, paper cutting, and 
parquetry may be added. 

The third and fourth gifts are used to some extent, and 
the ninth also. 
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Touch. 

Touch is of great importance as an aid in obtaining a good 
tone when voice is developed. 

With some children this sense is naturally keen while 
with others there is scarcely any perception of it; in such 
cases a good deal of work is necessary to make it of any 
ralue. The ultimate object, of course, is to make the fingers 
sensitive to the vibrations in the throat and thus to enable 
the children to know when they are giving: high, low, or 
medium tones. 

When they have learned to recognize the geometrical 
solids by sight one is held before them and then returned 
tothe basket, and with eyes closed they learn to pick it out 
from among its fellows. At first only three or four are used ; 
then others are added, until any one can be picked out from 
the full basket. Tablets follow in the same way. 

Next the children feel of an object with eyes closed and 
find it by sight: then feel and find by touch alone. 

Surfaces come next; and for this pieces of sandpaper 
(coarse and fine), silk, velvet, satin, flannel, linen (coarse and 
fine), blotting paper, etc., are pasted on a board, preferably 
on both sides, but in different order. The children feel of 
one with eyes closed; the board is then turned over and the 
duplicate must be found by touch. 

Textures follow, then strings of different sizes and quality, 
and finally the guitar. 

With this the fingers are placed on the keyboard (eyes 
closed) while the teacher strikes the chord, being careful to 
stop the vibration before the pupils open their eyes to point 
out the string used. With most classes only three strings 
are used, the highest, lowest, and one intermediate one. 

When they have learned to distinguish these three tones 
they are asked to place their fingers on the teacher’s throat 
and to point out the string which will give the tone she has 
given with her voice; and finally to give with their own 
voices the medium tone which she has given. 
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With an average class the work in sense training does not 
require more than two or three weeks, with the exception 
of touch and, of course, breathing exercises and gymnastics 
of the tongue and palate, which must be continued through- 
out the year. 

With younger pupils, however, there is much to be gained 
in all-round development by a continuance of this work 
along all lines. Indeed it is a necessity, for the brain of a 
five or six year old child is not sufficiently developed even 
to approximate what is considered an average first years’ 
work; and there is danger of doing serious and permanent 
harm by overcrowding these little ones. 

During these first weeks the pupils have been taught 
the following breath consonants: “wh,” “p,” “f,” “t,” 


1 1 

Care should be taken that “k’’ does not immediately 
follow “t” or another sound analogous to it, lest the pupils 
become confused. This is true of other sounds; for in- 


stance, “sh” should not immediately follow “s.”’ 


Give combinations as soon as possible. And here it must 
be remembered that a combination does not consist of one 
sound following another, as “k’’—‘‘ar,” but of one sound 
overlapping another, the position for the second being 
taken before the first is given; as “kar,” “kee,” “kaw.” 

In some instances the position for the second is assumed 


1 
before the first is relinquished: as, “thp,” “sp,” ete. 
The first combinations are given before any vowel sounds 


1 1 
have been taught: “whp,” “whf,” “whth,” “thp,” “fp,” 
ete. 

The vowels and vocal consonants are taught somewhat 
alternately, the order, however, being one of expediency 
simply. 

Much confusion is avoided if a judicious order is followed. 
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As soon as the first vowel (usually “ar’’) is accurately 
given combine it with the already familiar breath con- 
1 
sonants: thus, “far,”’ “thar, 


” 99 66 


“whar,” “par,” “tar,” “kar,” 


“shar,” “sar.” 
Teachers have sometimes given initial “b,” “ad,” and 


before “m,”’ 


n,” and “ng,’’ and others have reversed 
the order. 

It is a point to be considered which will give the best 
results as affecting the voice; whether giving the nasal 
sounds first in order to contrast them aids in overcoming 
nasality in other sounds. Some teachers have tried both 
ways with different classes and have not come to any fixed 
decision. 


1 | 
With these sounds, in alternation, we give “aw,” “oo,” 
» 
“ou,” and the short vowels “oo,” “—-o-,” and “—u-;” also 
“)” and “o-e,” and then take up the front vowels. “V”’ 


2 1 
and “th” have preceded ‘“b,” “d,” and “g. 


The short vowels are best taught in combination and 
usually contrasted with long vowels: for example, “feet,’’ 
“sect,” “sit:” “kart,” “kut:” “farp,” “fup:” 


1 1 
“tawp,” “top:” “thawp,” “thop.”’ 

Some teachers give non-vocal initial ‘“r” and others give 
the vocalized form at once. 

Final “‘r’’isone of the conspicuoussounds in our speech, for 
usually it is given very pronouncedly or not given at all. 
We all know how pronunciation differs in different sections 
of the country and this is, perhaps, the sound that makes 
the greatest differences, for instance, in the word ‘‘park,’’ ete. 

We teach our little children to drop the sound of “r” 
after ‘‘a’’ and have them give the sound “‘a(r)’’ as on the 
vowel chart. Involuntarily they run a little voice into it 
and the result is better than when a prolonged sound of 
“pr” is given. 
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Final “r” is also dropped in words of two syllables: as 
“bitter,” “water,” “letter,” “butter;” and short ‘u” is 
taught. This sound (—er) is represented in the vowel 
chart under “-u-.” 

{ach sound is put into combination as soon as it is mas- 
tered; and, with the exception of a very few in the begin- 
ning, combinations which occur in English words are used, 

as, “kar,” “kaw,” “koo,” “kou,” “kee,” “ka-e,” “ki-e,”’ 


in en yan,’ and so on. 


Order of combinations. 


I. Breath consonants: fp, thp, whp, whf, ete. 
1 


1 

II. Initial consonant followed by a vowel: far, paw, thoo, 
1 
see, ete. 

1 

III. Vowel with final consonants: arp, awp, oot, out, 
ars, ete. 

IV. The same initial and final consonant: farf, fawf, 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
thooth, thouth, sars, kawk, ete. 

V. Different initial and final consonants: farp, fawt, 
tharf, kawt, ete. 

VI. Combinations of vowels (each given not less than 
three times): ar 00, ar 00, ar oo; ar ee, ar ee, ar ee; aw 00, 
aw 00, aw 00; ar oo ar, ar OO ar, ar 00 ar; a-e i-e 0-e, 
a-e i-e 0-e, a-¢ i-e 0-e; ete. 

1 1 

VII. Initial consonant with vowels: far oo ar, far oo ar, 
far oo ar; ete. 

VIII. Two and three syllables; 


farfarfar, farfarfar, farfarfar; farfar farfar foo, 
ete. 
Ere we have quite reached this point we have given some 


1 1 1 
of the simplest phonetic words: arm, tooth,'thumb, mouth, 
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1 
cow, car, top, cup, fork, etc., but in no case words containing 
sounds not previously taught. 

These first words give great delight and the pupils are 
ager to go on, beyond the first steps, to the work which is to 
be illustrated in the following paper. 


HELEN G. THROCKMORTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


ARTICULATION WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


THE outline of work so well presented in the foregoing 
paper stops at a point where articulation exercises become 
the greater part of the programme for the day. From 
this on the exercises begin to be varied. New elements 
are taught each day until the charts are completed; new 
sounds are put into simple combinations with those already 


mastered; elements are reviewed; defective sounds are cor- 
rected, and more difficult combinations are given. 

Miss Yale, in her paper read at the “First Summer 
Meeting,’ has given us some well-defined rules to follow 
in teaching all combinations. 

“The elements should at first be given slowly, one 
following the other without a break. Gradually they 
should be spoken more and more rapidly until they are 
given with the rapidity of ordinary speech.” 

“Stress should always be on the vowel.” 

“The great law of combination is that the positions do 
not follow but overlap each other, the position of one 
element being taken before that for the one preceding it 
has been actually relinquished.” 

“An accurate position should be secured for each ele- 
ment—not; merely what seems an accurate sound—lest 
it prove defective in combination.” 
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With these rules in mind gradual steps are taken leading 
up to the pronunciation of words. 

A vocabularly is started with nouns, the names of 
familiar objects, and with these the indefinite article is 
taught. The colloquial pronunciation of the article is 
that of “‘u”’ in but, and this sound is represented by “-u-” 
on the charts. In all drill-work the primary spellings of 
the sounds are used. As there should be no hiatus between 
the article and the word, a drill is given upon combinations 
made up of the short sound of “u,” and consonants that are 
the initial positions in words. These combinations are 
given from the lips first; they are repeated by the class 
and then written on the wall-slate to be read and re-read 
until they are fluently articulated. The number in an 
exercise would be gauged by the age and ability of the 
pupils. A few suggestions are here presented— 

—uf —ud 


1 
—uth —ub 


—us —ug 
—ush —um 


One step at a time is taken, and when the class becomes 
fluent in the above drill we add another vowel, making two 
syllables. 


1 
—ushoo 


—ubaw 
—uboo 


—ufaw 
In this list the class has learned to pronounce the word 
“a shoe.’ But the teaching of words is another lesson. 
It is simply our aim in these drill exercises to attain fluency, 
so that later on little time will be required for the pronun- 
ciation of words which occur in lessons. 
When another consonant can be added to these and 


] 
’ 
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similar combinations no end of simple words may be 
formed. 
—ubaw] —unife 


—udog 

—ufawk —uman 
1 

—utop —uthum 

As the vocabulary increases, more (lifficult combinations 
are demanded, double and treble, initial and final conso- 
nants, and these require especial care. Arnold’s “ Kdu- 
cation of Deaf-Mutes”’ contains lists of both the final and 
initial consonants as found in words, and are grouped in 
the order of their facility of articulation. 

To the late Miss Worcester we are indebted for the 
valuable suggestion, when developing sounds to keep 
steadily before the mind and sight of the child the action 
of the already familiar sound. In the articulation of so 
many of the initial and final combinations we find that 
the action of the organs of speech is the same, only they 
take different positions to act. 

More or less difficulty has been experienced in combining 
some of the initial consonants. The ease and accuracy 
with which these are articulated depends upon the method 
of development. 

When “1,” “‘r,”’ or‘‘w”’ follow a non-vocal consonant in an 
initial combination, it is advisable to teach them as non- 
vocal, to obviate the tendency to insert a short ‘‘u’’ quality 
between the two elements. Those containing “1” are “fl,” 
“ol,” “kl,” “sl,” and they resemble each other in certain 
respects. In the first three the position for “1”? may be 
taken before the preceding sound is made. For instance, 
take ‘‘fl;” place the tongue in position for “1,” then give“ f,” 
and the action will result in a good breath combination. 
Similar action in the articulation of “pl” and “kl” will 
bring forth good combinations to take initial places in 
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words. In “sl” the tongue must slide rapidly from the 
position of the first element to that of “1.” 

When “fi” has been obtained it is combined with vowels 
in an exercise preparatory to the pronunciation of words 
in which it is found. The following arrangement has been 
found helpful— 


flee 


The other three of the group are taken up in a similar 
manner. Another variety of drill is as follows— 


1 
fi— flow flower 


pl— pla-e plate 
k]— clee clean 
sl— sla-e slate 


When “1” occurs with “b” and “g” it is vocalized, but 
since the idea of the position and action in “pl” and “kl” 
is understood, the articulation need not be dreaded; for 
what is breath in “pl” and “kl” becomes voice in “bl” 
and “gl.” “L”’ is also voiced when “fl,” “pl,” “kl,” “sl,” 
are not initial. A chart arranged as presented below has 
assisted in making clear when “1” in these combinations 
is breath and when vocalized, the dash indicating the place 
the combination occupies in a word. 

fl 

pl— —pl 

k]— 


sl— —sl 


1 


flar 
flaw 

1 
floo 
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“og ”’ in initial combinations. The action in “pr,” “fr,” 
“kr,”’ is analogous to that in “pl,” “fl,” “kl.” The tongue 
may be in position for “r” before the first sound is articu- 


1 
lated. But with “tr” and “thr,” as with “sl,” the tongue 
must change quickly from the position of the first sound to 
that of the second. “Br,” “gr,” and “dr” are vocalized 
“pr,” “kr,” and “tr.” 

“W” we find with “t” and “s” in “tw—” and “sw—,” 
and when developed as good breath combinations there 
will be no tendency to say “tooine” instead of “twine,” 
nor “sooing” for “swing.” And these combinations are 
drilled upon in exercises similar to those already shown. 

The two air-stops “pt” and “kt” cannot be made alone 
very well, so they must be joined with a vowel. “Pt” is 
found in the verbs “whipped,” “hopped” and “skipped” 


where the “ed” termination is pronounced “‘t,’’ and in the 
word “‘September.”” “ Kt” occurs in “ walked,” “ cooked,” 


“baked,” and “ October.”’ 

In analyzing “ pt” it is found that the position for the first 
element is taken for an instant only, rapidly followed by 
‘“t.” A directive gesture of closing the fingers quickly and 
rather firmly in the palm of the hand helps to show the 
pupil the action of the lips for “p,” or the teacher may press 
her fingers in the palm of the child’s hand. “Kt” may be 
developed from “pt” by analogy. For practice an exercise 
is given as follows, and when the drill has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished word combinations are introduced. 

arpt arkt 
awpt awkt 

There are a number of consonant combinations in which 
“s” is found and of all the elements it is the one most 
slighted by our pupils. Too much drill cannot be given 
upon it. But when a good element has been obtained good 
combinations will follow if the action in their production be 
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studied. Like all the early drills a vowel is added as soon 
as the elements can be combined smoothly. 
sp— —sp 
spar arsp 
spaw awsp 
1 1 
spoo oosp 


spee eesp 


When “sp,” initial and final, can be articulated with facility 
then “st” and “sk” are not formidable. 

In “sm” and “sn” the “m” and “n” are sounds of little 
quantity and the tendency to say “sum” and “sun” may 
be avoided by first taking the position for the second ele- 
ment and then gently adding a little voice. 


sm 
smar smart 
smaw small 


sn— 
snar snow 
snaw sneeze 
Among the initial treble consonants are to be found 
“spl,” “spr,” “str,” “ser.” When pupils are familiar with 
“nl,” “pr,” “tr,” “er,” and a good “s” has been developed 
there is little difficulty in pronouncing the combinations. 
ser— str— spr— spl— 
scree strar sprar splar 
scream string spring splinter 


Varying degrees of difficulty attend the articulation of 
the final consonants. The groups below have been ar- 
ranged with regard to the action in their formation. Take 
the first group; if the pupil can be made to see and feel the 
action in “nt,” he has that action to keep before his mind 
in acquiring the remaining ones. The same can be said of 


| 
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the other groups; the action in the first one taught will 

be a key to the articulation of the others. 
went 
salt 
milk 
help 
lamp 
cold 
and 
nam’d 
bird 


soft 
pusht 


shelf 
wealth 


nests 
wasps 
desks 


little 


—<l candle 


—fth fifth 


It goes without saying that this is not a complete list but 
a few of those required in the primary grades. 
Throughout all these drills the aim is to acquire ease and 
accuracy, and to teach our pupils to speak intelligibly 
and with as little exaggeration as possible. The secret 
of fluent speech lies in the ability to overlap sounds, and 
good overlapping necessitates flexibility of the organs of 
speech. We have exercises aside from the regular pre- 
paratory gymnastics to make the jaws and tongue limber, 


—ft 
—sht 
—lth 
—sts 
—sps 
—sks 
—t] 
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and soon after a few diphthongal sounds have been mastered 
a drill begins. Take the diphthong “ou;”’ it is the first one 


composed of the two elements “ar” and «60° and readily 
lends itself to our practice. Speak it twice without a break, 
then three, four, five, any number of times. This repetition 
or running together will do much toward overcoming the 
staccato speech tendency. Other diphthongs are treated 
in like manner. 

ou ou 

ou ou ou 

i-c 1-e 

a-e a-e a-c 


The diphthongs as found in many short sentences are put 
into a drill. In “TI ate a cake,” are “i-e,” “a-e,” “-u,”’ 
“a-e,”’ and in the interrogative sentences beginning with 
“May I” are found a variety of changes. “May I write?” 
contains ” “ye,” “ie.” With a little thought upon 
the subject a number of these drills may be prepared and 
sentences are more fluently spoken for the drill. 

The proper placing of accent in words is also a part of 
articulation work and as intelligibility of speech depends 
so largely upon it a systematic drill is introduced. Accent 
may be taught in two ways: by prolonging the accented 
syllable or by giving it more forcibly. If the syllable 
contain a long vowel the accent falls on it; if short then on 


a-e, 


the consonant. 

For the first lessons for little children the accented 
syllable is indicated by large letters; they suggest large 
quantity. Later a heavy line is drawn underneath the 
syllable. A movement of the hand expressive of force or 
length will be of assistance in directing an exercise. To 
introduce the subject, a familiar syllable is repeated, as 
farfar. If we wish the accent to fall on the first syllable 
it is written—FARJar, if on the second farFAR, and to 
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prepare for words of more than two syllables—FARjarfar, 
jarFARfar, farfarFAR. These combinations may be left 
upon the slate as a key so that when words come up 
which are accented on the corresponding syllables they 
may be placed underneath. 

FARfar farFAR 


mother to-day 


FARfarfar farFARfar 

yesterday December 
Regular and systematic drill in accent will improve the 
the speech of deaf children. 

Phrasing is another item to be reckoned with, and a 
very important part it plays in producing easy and smooth- 
spoken sentences. It must be studied from the time the 
first sentence is taught. “I know” is a phrase in itself, in 
the sense that the sounds overlap each other, and when 
first presented in an articulation exercise it is given as a 
single combination. We avoid a hiatus between the “I’’ 
and the “know” in giving this drill. Such expressions 
as “How do you do?” “ You are welcome,” and so on, are 
given in a similar manner. 

If the sentence be long it cannot be spoken with one 
breath; so it is separated and each part constitutes a 
phrase, and at the end of each phrase a slight pause is 
made. The lines in the following sentences mark the 
pauses. 

Esther | gave an apple | to me. 

John | bought some marbles | for his brother | last week. 

If we were careful to phrase no doubt the speech of our 
pupils would be affected and lip-reading assisted. 

Diagrams are a part of the programme. By means of 
them defective sounds are corrected. The correct and 
incorrect positions are drawn and placed side by side for 
comparison. Later the pupils learn that two and some- 


323s 
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times three sounds can be formed from a single position. 
A diagram representing a position from which more than 
one sound can be made is placed before the class and the 
pupils are called upon to take the position. The teacher 
then asks for the sounds that can be formed from it. The 
pupils have already learned to read from the lips the 
words “breath,’’ “voice,” “nasal,’’ and know what each 
calls for in producing sounds. To illustrate we shall take 
a cut representing the lips shut. 


The pupils are requested to make a sound with breath, 
and ‘‘p’’ is given; one with voice and “b’’ is produced; a 
nasal sound and ‘“‘m”’ is formed. 

Illustrations of other positions are presented until all 
have been covered. Exercises of this sort develop the 
perception and understanding, lay a foundation for more 
accurate speech, and assist toward better lip-reading. 

The elementary charts are gradually built up, the 
secondary spellings taking their places at the time words 
are taught in which they occur. When the consonant 
chart has been completed the pupils are shown that the 
breath sounds oceupy the first column, their voiced forms 
the second, and the nasal sounds the third. On the 
vowel chart the long and short sounds are found and the 
diphthongs. A dissection of the latter is an interesting 
exercise and keenly enjoyed. After the first one has 
been cut up busy minds soon solve the formation of the 
others. The pupils are held responsible for the number 
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of spellings under each sound and the order in which they 
are placed, and lists of words under each spelling are 
required. 

In all articulation exercises it is important that each 
pupil be held to account for every sound and combination 
which he has the ability to speak correctly. The drills 
should never be carried to the point of fatigue and by 
ingenious methods they can be made interesting. 

JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


ARTICULATION WORK IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


First PAPER. 


THERE is very little difference in the kind of articulation 
work in the Primary and Intermediate departments. The 
work is pursued along’ practically the same lines as that 
in the upper primary grades except that with the advance 
in language work and other subjects there is a larger field 
for applied articulation. 

If each child left the Primary Department having 
exactly the same mental equipment and having derived 
exactly the same benefits from the instruction received 
there, our work would assume a very different character. 
But even under most favorable conditions we cannot hope 
to find this the case and very often while the child on 
coming to the Intermediate teacher may be able to give 
the sounds of “b,” “d,” “g,” “j,” and the short vowels, for 
example, from the lips and chart, their applied use has not 
become habitual to him. Hence it is that, dealing as we do 
with different grades of intellect and advancement, our 
work must continue to bear upon development of elements, 
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where necessary, and continued practice in their use. On 
entering Intermediate grades, were a radical change 
encountered in approaching the subject of articulation, 
the child of average ability or below would naturally lose 
sight of much that had gone before and, while he might 
have an excellent foundation laid for accurate and fluent 
speech, without continued work of the same sort on defec- 
tive elements and combinations he would soon lose his 
foothold. Furthermore, every oral teacher knows the 
difficulty of trying to correct inaccurate positions and 
combinations in comparison to presenting the same for 
the first time to the child’s mind. This forms one of the 
most difficult features of our work. 

In the middle of the child’s first year in the Intermediate 
Department, the study of geography is introduced and 
he encounters for the first time such expressions as ‘‘what 
direction from,” “in what part of,” ‘‘which is nearer to,” 
‘‘whichis fartherfrom,”’ etc.,and such wordsas“ Schuylkill,”’ 
“Susquehanna,” “Monongahela,” “ League Island,” and their 
like. A study of new and more complex language forms is 
introduced and arithmetic is gone into more deeply with 
words and phrases peculiar to itself. Hence a vocabulary 
becomes necessary much larger than what has been in use 
before. When the deaf child finds himself expressing new 
ideas in new language forms, it is not to be wondered at 
that, since he must bear in mind the idea he wishes to 
convey, the language necessary to express it, and speech 
itself, one of the three is slighted. The danger then arises 
that, in the acquisition of language and ideas, speech may 
become, for the time, a secondary consideration. The 
only way to obviate this difficulty is to keep speech con- 
stantly before the child’s mind until intelligible and correct 
speech has become a fixed habit. If the pupil gives his 
very best effort to articulation only during the periods 
set aside for that subject and speaks indifferently the 
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rest of the time, the connection between “talking” and 
articulation is lost in his mind and the most painstaking 
and faithful effort on the part of both teacher and pupil 
during the articulation hour will fail to produce the desired 
results. 

After the child has been taught the elements and simple 
rules of pronunciation, when he falls into error he should 
be led, so far as possible, to make corrections himself. If 
the teacher, instead of giving the sound and giving him 
the opportunity to imitate her, simply points out to him 
the defect and lets him, so to speak, work out his own 
salvation, the mental discipline thus obtained is of great 
benefit to the pupil. This of course can only be done 
where the teacher knows the child has mastered the sound 
in question and is merely neglecting the correct use of it. 
If the deaf child’s ambition has been aroused, he does take 
an interest in articulation, and is as anxious for a word of 
commendation for speaking correctly as for writing cor- 


rectly. The desire is always with him to talk, as he puts 
it, “like hearing people.” Make him see that only his 
own efforts, not those of his teacher, can bring him to that 
point or anywhere near it. Oral teachers of the deaf are 
more often met with the question from their pupils, “Am 
I improving?” applied to articulation than to any other 


subject. 

Often a pupil may be able to read difficult. combinations 
at sight but if asked to tell you what he knows about 
Philadelphia, for instance, left to his own devices he slights 
articulation while ideas and language may be correct. 
When his attention is constantly directed to difficult and 
incorrect positions and combinations, he speaks with 
more accuracy and perfect distinctness.* 


. *This was demonstrated with one of the pupils present, a semi-deaf 
boy, who, though careless in his speech, was able to correct his own 
mistakes. 
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For correcting pronunciation, Miss Yale’s suggestion in 
her lecture on “Method of Articulation Teaching in the 
Clarke School” is a helpful one. She says: “When a 
word is mispronounced, often the surest way and, in the 
end, the quickest way of correcting it is to write it pho- 
netically just as the child pronounces it. For instance, 
if a pupil says dud for did, ome for home, or shicken for 
chicken, it is so written; this places his mistake before his 
mind in the most graphic manner, making him do his very 
best to correct it at once, and leaving a much more lasting 
impression than would be made by an oral correction.” 

The time devoted each day to formal work in articu- 
lation in the Intermediate Department is one hour, divided 
into half-hour periods. These half hours are spent in 
continuing practice on elements and combinations, cor- 
recting defects, giving breathing exercises, secondary 
spellings, and working for smoothness and an agreeable 
quality of tone. One of the articulation periods precedes 
the daily geography lesson and new words to be found in 
the latter often form the basis of the lesson in articulation. 
But opportunities for constant correction and help from 
the teacher in the matter of articulation are met with at 
every turn, whether it be a lesson, a story, or conversation, 
and this is after all the most important part of our work. 

Simple breathing exercises are continued and the child 
is encouraged at all times, so far as possible, to carry him- 
self uprightly and to overcome the tendency so often 
found to drop the chest, in the belief that with the chest 
held up sufficient breath may be sustained for ordinary 
conversational purposes. Dr. A. Graham Bell | says 
(in “Mechanism of Speech”): “Get the pupil to expand 
the chest and keep it continuously expanded even when 
breathing out. If the bony framework of the chest is 
kept raised and fixed, breathing can only be performed by 
the diaphragm and waist muscles, and as the pupil cannot 
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help breathing nature will work the proper muscles without 
his knowledge or will.” He adds: “T consider this exercise 
of chest expansion as more beneficial to pupils than the 
breathing exercises that are usually employed. The 
proper time to take in breath cannot be dictated to a pupil 
without interfering with the primary function of the lungs.” 

A few minutes each day is devoted to the use of the 
Aylesworth tube with those children whose hearing is 
sufficient for their speech to improve through the use of it. 

We spend much time on secondary spellings. When 
the child has mastered the simple rules of pronunciation 
represented on the charts, he knows that the dashes on the 
vowel chart indicate places to be filled by single consonants, 
combinations of consonants, or by one or more syllables; 
that the dashes on the consonant chart represent places to 
be filled by vowel elements alone or in combination (the 
combination to be introduced by a vowel), and that the 
dashes after ‘‘h,”’ ‘‘w,” ‘“‘r’’ and “‘y” indicate that these are 
consonants only when initial,alone,or in combination. He 
then has the foundation laid for sight-reading. If from 
the first he uses his own reasoning power in applying the 
rules of the chart instead of depending too much upon the 
teacher, he acquires a mental discipline and sense of 
individual responsibility which are invaluable. 

For work on secondary spellings an exercise may be 
written to give the child practice in picking out different 
spellings and telling which one according to the order in 
which they occur on the charts. Words are given from 
the lips or are written on the wall slate and the child spells 
them phonetically with the use of the charts. The word 
must be spelled by him according to the way it is spoken. 

Work is continued on combinations. * 


*This work was demonstrated with a class of pupils. Combinations 
of ts, ds, ps, bs, ks, and gs were read: 
cap caps 
tent tents 
rack racks 


I 
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In speaking of these voiced sounds, Dr. A. Melville 
Bell says (in “ The Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds”): “ Distinetness very much depends on the audi- 
bility of these sounds.” Especially is this true where we 
find them in combination with “s,” for instance in certain 
plurals, as “hand” and ‘‘hands.” 

When “‘t,” “ce,” or “s’ precede any one of the diph- 
thongs “‘ia,” “ie,” “io,” and “ea,” and at the same time 
follow an accented syllable not ending in “s” or “x,” they 
are aspirated and take the sound of “sh.” 


indignation ocean 
completion gentian 
devotion suspicion 
institution optician 


When “s” or “x” precedes the “t” in such words, this 
letter and the “i” following it take the sound of “ch.” 


question 
fustian 
combustion 
Christian 


In the following groups of combinations the position for 
“‘k’’ is to be held while the next position is taken in aecord- 
anee with the most important rule of articulation—that 
positions do not follow but overlap each other. 


act friction 
asked talked 
respect correct 


When “ing” is added to words ending in “e,” such as 


“singeing,” the “e” is sometimes retained to distinguish 
them from words of similar appearance. 


singing singeing 
ringing rangeing 


¥ 
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Much drill is required for the short vowels, as the pupil 
so often is found to fail in making a nice distinction between, 
for example, “-a-,” “-e-,’”’ and “-i-,” and only when he 
has complete control of the side muscles of the tongue in’ 
widening and narrowing it can the best results be obtained. 
Attention should be called to the tongue being widened 
instead of the mouth. In teaching the sound of ‘“ur,’’ the 
tongue is held flat in the mouth in about the same position 
as for “—u-” but with the teeth held a little nearer together. 

Above all, the pupil should be made to realize that the 
principal organ of speech is the tongue, not the lips. How 
often in correcting “‘ar,” for instance, when the tongue is 
raised, the child merely opens the mouth wider while the 
position of the tongue remains unchanged. In the same 
way with “ee,” the pupil very often substitutes a widening 
of the mouth for the real correction, while the tongue may 
remain narrow and its position wrong. Then, too, this 


” 


may lead to exaggeration, one of the gravest faults both 
teachers and pupils have to guard against. In the sounds 
of “k,” “g,” “x,” and “ng” is this especially true. More 
satisfactory results will be obtained by correcting these 
sounls by the use of diagrams than by opening the mouth 
wide enough for the child to see the back of the tongue. If 
the mouth is opened too widely in giving these sounds the 
position is strained and the sound itself becomes defective, 
not to mention the very unnatural appearance the mouth 
presents. 

Ease and fluency of course are aimed at in intermediate 
grades and for this purpose accent, emphasis, and phrasing 
ach are dwelt on. An exercise may be written on the 
wall slate with several words phrased written as one word 
underneath. The child practises each phrase until he can 
reproduce it with ease, and so on until the whole selection 
has been mastered. Or a selection may be taken which 
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is within the child’s comprehension and he may phrase it 
for himself.* 

The child is at all times encouraged to speak first of all 
carefully and then more rapidly, but the danger is of rapid 
utterance taking the place of accuracy and intelligibility. 
While ease, fluency, and naturalness of speech are desirable 
it should be borne in mind that, first of all, intelligibility is 
our aim, and at no time should that be sacrificed to rapid 
speech, which so often, with children no more advanced 
than those in our Intermediate Grades, leads to careless 
habits, which years are required to eradicate, if indeed it 


may be accomplished at all. 
MARION L. NOYES, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 


ARTICULATION WORK IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


SECOND PAPER. 

ARTICULATION work in the Intermediate Department is 
divided into two distinet parts. 

The first is teaching the positions and sounds of the ele- 
ments. 

The second is the use of these elements in every day 
speech. 

Good articulation and good speech are very different 
things. Mr. A. Melville Bell uses articulation as meaning 
a consonant in “The Principles of Speech and Dictionary 


*The illustration given here was taken from a book which is used for 
supplementary reading and is placed in the hands of the children. 
“Francis was a little boy who liked to climb trees and hunt for baby 
birds. One day he saw an owl’s nest ina tree. He climbed the tree 
and went close to the nest. He expected to see a baby owl. But 
instead a long black snake glided out of the nest and lay on a branch. 
Francis ran away as fast as he could, He neverf{looked for baby 
birds again,” 
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of Sounds.”” But teachers of the deaf use it in a wider 
sense to mean all the elements and their combinations. 

When a teacher takes a new class, she gives every child a 
careful examination in articulation. A record of each 
child’s faults or peculiarities of speech is kept. Then in 
the articulation periods individual work is given on each 
child’s particular fault, though it is made class work as far 
as is possible. 

The child is shown by the diagrams exactly which part of 
his position is incorrect, for often a sound is spoiled by a 
very slight inaccuracy of position. Sometimes a sound is 
very good, though the position is not exactly right. This 
should not be accepted, for when that sound is used in 
combinations the error of position will be noticeable. 

It is constantly impressed upon the child that he must 
take the position before he gives voice. 

Dr. A.Graham Bell says, ‘Control of the organs of speech 
is gained by holding them stil, not by movingthem.’’ Con- 
stant practice in holding up the soft palate and keeping the 
tongue down is given. Where there is constriction, gently 
turning the head from side to side sometimes helps. 

Stress is laid upon syllabication, for if a child can analyse 
a word into its syllables and the syllables into its elements 
he is his own dictionary in a small way. He has the ability 
to pronounce new words without help from theteacher. Of 
course he will pronounce them phonetically, but as he grows 
older and more capable of working independently he is given 
more rules of pronunciation, until finally he is ready to use 
the dictionary for himself. It is not practical to use dia- 
critical marks in the intermediate grades, for the child is not 
far enough advanced to use the dictionary himself. In 
reading he does not see the diacritical marks but he does see 
the rules of the chart followed out. He sees that “o” in 
“note” is long but “o” in “not” is short; that “ec” before 


a, 


o,” “u” is hard, and that it is soft before “e,” “i,” 


I 
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Many words in,common use he must memorize, because 
there is no rule to guide him. 

He must learn that “1” is silent in “ talk,” “ ealf,”’ “could,” 
“walk,” “half,” “would,” “should;” that “g” does double 
duty in “hunger” and “finger,”’ which at first are written 


ger ger 
hung er and fing er; 


that “r” is doubled in 
hiring, fearing, roaring, boring, 
at first written 
ring ring ring ring 
hire ing, fear ing, roar ing, bore ing. 

After he has been taught these words, the correct pronun- 
ciation of them is a question of memory, and he should be. 
held responsible for it as such. The child needs the mental 
discipline of being made to use all the knowledge that he has 
acquired. 

He is early taught such simple rules of syllabication as: 

1. Every syllable must contain at least one vowel sound. 

2. Most syllables begin with the consonant. 

3. Double consonants are treated as one. 

4. Unlike consonants are separated. 

Examples*: Se|velral, wa|ter, scra|tching, fil|ter, bas|ket, 
alssist, fli|tting, con|so|nant. 

A common mistake with the deaf is to give non-voiced “s”’ 
for voiced ‘“‘s.”’ There are so many rules, and so many more 
exceptions, that it is difficult to give them to the children. 
But in such common words as “his,” “hers,” “ theirs,’ 
“ours,” “is,” “has,” “was,” “hers,” he should know the 
“s” has voice. Having spoken it so from the first, it 
should be a fixed habit with him. 


b 


*These words were written on the blackboard, and the children 
marked the syllables. They were questioned about the number of 
Syllables and their reasons for so marking them. 


f 
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“S” is voiced after voiced consonants. 

Examples: cobs, beds, rooms, spells, boons, bugs, lungs, 
ete. 

“S$” is voiced in the plural of nouns ending in “es. 

Examples: houses, churches, switches, birches, larches, 


” 


marches. 

“S$” is voiced in the third person singular of verbs in “es.” 

Examples: he hitches, he catches, he clutches, he marches, 
he dodges, he judges. 

Verbs ending in “se” are voiced to distinguish them from 
the same words used as nouns and adjectives. 

Examples: to use, to close; the use, a close room. 

Final “d”’ is another consonant that requires much drill. 
It is easy to give ‘‘-d” with voice before or after it, but to 
hold the position and give voice at the same time is not 
easy. Mr. A. Melville Bell says: “Let the pupil dwell on 
the articulation as long as possible. At first he may give 
only a stroke of the voice, but practice develops such elas- 
ticity of the pharynx that he will be enabled to hold the 
sound a couple of seconds” (The Principles of Speech and 
Dictionary of Sounds). This ‘“d’’ must be learned before 
the child can give a good “‘j.’’ Mr. Bell also says that ‘‘j’’ 
is one of the simplest double articulations, but he meant 
that for hearing people, not for the deaf. 

Exercises in breathing are given in the articulation 
period. 

For tone work such drill as is done in the Primary Depart- 
ment is continued. 

With a single breath and chest held up, give “a(r), ee;” 
ee;” “aw, ee;” “ee, a(r);” “ee, “ee, 


1 
“A(r)——0,” “a(r)——oe,”’ is practised to lower a 
voice, for making the opening of the lips smaller lowers 
the tone. 
When there is any hearing it helps to improve the voice, 
and it is carefully utilized in the tone work, 
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For speech to be intelligible the accent must be in the 
right place. If the accented syllable be correct, the word 
will generally be understood. The obscure vowels are 
necessarily given in teaching accent, but detailed work on 
them is left for more advaneed grades. It depends upon 
the child’s speech whether the word is accented by length- 
ening the syllable or by forcible utterance. 

If a child drawls it is not desirable for him to lengthen the 
syllable, for that would increase his fault, but he should give 
more force to the accented syllable. 

If the speech is jerky or staccato, he should lengthen the 
aecented syllable. 

The following method is used for the purpose of keeping 
before the child’s mind the connection between the chart, 
the diagrams, and ordinary speech. 


“Clark Keeler killed Clyde Ketchum’s cow. Clark cut 
some steaks from the cow. He earried them to the kitchen. 
His cousin cooked one. After a while Clyde Ketchum and 
the constable came and caught Clark Keeler. They carried 
Clark to the county jail because he killed Clyde Ketchum’s 
cow.” 


This gives practice in “k” initial, medial, and final. The 
other sounds are practised in the same way. If the child 
makes a mistake in the position of the element drilled upon, 
he is made to correct it from the diagram. 

The second part of the articulation work in the Inter- 
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mediate Department is more difficult than the drill work in 
the regular articulation periods. A deaf child may be able 
to speak each sound in a sentence correctly, and yet not 
speak the sentence as a whole so that it is intelligible. On 
the other hand, another child may be perfectly intelligible, 
and at the same time make many mistakes in position. 

This is especially true of the semi-mute and the semi-deaf. 

When a child enters the Intermediate Department, he is 
supposed to have the foundation work of all the elements 
and most of the combinations, and to be able to use them 
correctly in the simple sentences that he speaks. 

Now arises the danger that with his enlarging vocabulary 
and his study of geography and arithmetic he may neglect 
his manner of speaking for the sake of what he has to say. 

The teacher has to watch very closely and hold the child 
to the rules of the chart and the drill work of his articula- 
tion. It should always be kept clearly in the child’s mind 
that the drill is only a means to an end and that end is 
intelligible speech. He must be trained to form the habit 
of careful speech. 

Too much care cannot be expended to make the child’s 
every-day conversational language intelligible and easy. 

Insist that in every lesson, whether it be language, geog- 
raphy, or arithmetic, he shall speak correctly. This may 
take a great deal of time, and at first his progress in those 
studies be slow, but it is better to go slowly at first than for 
the child to get into the habit of speaking carelessly; it is 
easier to prevent a bad babit from forming than it is to 
break up one already formed. 

A thing is either correct or it is incorrect. There is no 
half-way ground. If a child speaks a sentence of a dozen 
words and all but one is correctly spoken, then he has failed 
by that one word to give a perfect sentence. That one mis- 
take should be pointed out at once and the child made to 
correct it for himself. If a child knows that he is to be held 
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responsible for everything he says, he will take more pains to 
say the right thing in the right way. If he makes a mis- 
take in addition, while working a problem, we do not allow 
that mistake to pass uncorrected for fear of breaking the 
continuity of thought, but we mark it wrong and he must 
go back and do it over again. The same care should be 
exercised over his speech. 

If a child makes a mistake through carelessness, he should 
be called to account for it then and there. It would be 
a waste of time to take up the articulation period to drill on 
something that he already knows, but is too lazy or careless 
to think of the first time he speaks. 

The responsibility of talking correctly should be placed 
on the child. After he has learned an element or a com- 
bination or a rule of pronunciation, he must be held respon- 
sible for thatat any and all times. He should know that he 
must give it perfectly the first time he speaks; not think that 
he can make several slipshod attempts and then have the 
teacher help him. He must use the knowledge that he has. 
All of this the teacher must do, not only in the regular articu- 
lation period, but all through the day, in every exercise. 
Smoothness, fluency, crispness, and intelligibility are gained 
by the teacher’s constant watchfulness, and _ persistent 
demand that the child always speak his best. By this he is 
kept from forming slovenly habits of speech. 

Instead of being drudgery, speech teaching is by far the 
most interesting subject taught to the deaf. It is that 
which makes teaching the deaf so much more interesting 
than teaching the hearing. 

ADELAIDE H. PYBAS, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


‘ 


ARTICULATION AND LIP READING IN THE AD- 
VANCED DEPARTMENT. 


On entering the Advanced Department, the pupils’ voices 
are tested and note is made of all unpleasant qualities. Also 
all peculiarities of speech produced by incorrect positions 
of the vocal organs are noted. Exercises for securing the 
low, flat position of the tongue, drawing the tongue back 
within itself, and various other important positions are given 
with the use of the hand mirrors. 

The elementary sounds are carefully gone over and all 
defective ones recorded for future drill. 

A short period once a week is devoted to the Drill Charts, 
which are taken up in order. It has been found helpful, 
to relieve the monotony of this work, to have the pupils 
write additional words under each group and drill on those. 


Then sentences may be given by the teacher, using one of 
the words, the pupil pointing it out. Again a pupil is asked 
to pronounce any word in the group, the teacher pointing 
it out. 


—tle ——-dle 
bottle fiddle 
rattle candle 
kettle bundle 
whittle saddle 
cattle puddle 
The above group has been found to require consid- 
erable drill. The tendency is to say “bottul,” “cattul,” 
“kettul,”’ ete. In this combination there is no expulsion 
for “t.”” The point of the tongue is kept closed for the two 
final sounds and the sides are opened for “1.”” The same is 
true of the vocalized form, ‘fiddle, “saddle,” ete. The 
pupils use the hand mirrors for these combinations and some 
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very quickly master them, while others have great diff- 
culty in giving the expulsion with the sides of the tongue, 
while keeping the point closed. 

sm—— sn-—— 

smith snow 

smart snipe 

smell snake 

smoke snap 

smile snail 

Better results have been obtained in the above group by 
taking the voice from “m” and “n.” It has been found 
that the words are less likely to become “sumith,” “sum- 
art,” “sunow,” “‘sunake,” ete., and that unconsciously a 
little voice creeps into the “‘m” and “n.” Eliminating the 
voice produces a smoother combination and also reduces 
the difficulty for the pupil, which is something in its favor. 
1 1 
—ole —owl —ool 


pole scowl fool 
sole fowl tool 
coal cowl cool 
stole growl pool 
bowl prowl stool 


These groups have been found particularly trying, as it 
requires time, patience, and persistent drill to make the 
pupils keep the lips rounded for “1” following ‘“o-e,” 


” 


“olw” and “olo.” “Pole,” “seowl,’”’ and “fool” almost 
invariably become ‘“po-ul,” ‘“scow-ul,” and “foo-ul.’’ 
The same is true of “n” following “o-e,” “o'w,” and 
“olo.” “Tone” and “town” become “to-un” and 
“tow-un.”’ It is only by constant vigilance and untiring 
effort on the part of the teacher that these combinations 
are mastered. The use of the Drill Charts is most impor- 
tant. Besides affording a basis for work on the most 
difficult sounds and combinations, as well as the most 
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common ones, they are useful for correcting faulty speech. 
When a pupil is careless in giving a sound or combination 
he may be referred to the chart and trained to make his 
own corrections. 

A short period each week is also given to teaching the 
alphabet, and as soon as possible the spelling of words, 
using the names of the letters, becomes an exercise for lip- 
reading as well as articulation. The teachers of geography 
and history find it an expeditious way of giving the correct 
spelling of new words, which have first been given from the 
lips. Syllabification is continued, the acquisition of new 
and longer words making it necessary to devote more time 
to this subject than in the lower grades. 

Phrasing is an important feature of the articulation work 
in the Advanced Department. The persistent drill in con- 
cert work, which is necessary in training the pupils for the 
chapel services, has been particularly helpful in teaching the 
proper grouping of words. A great deal of ground can be 
covered by having the class recite in concert and in no other 
way can one economize time so well. On the other hand, 
it is very necessary to guard against the injudicious use of 
concert work, as it produces careless speech in some pupils 
and on the part of others the falling back into bad 
habits of articulation which the pupil may have been 
trying to correct. 

In cases where the voice is apt to be sustained too long at 
the end of a word, phrase, or sentence, concert work will be 
found helpful, as the pupil must cut off the prolonged sound 
in order to follow the class. 

Again, where the speech is choppy, continuity of voice is 
obtained and consequently the smoothness of speech for 
which the teacher is striving follows, certainly not in a day 
or a week or a month, but the improvement comes. 

Tests of hearing are made when the classes enter this 
department and regular work is begun to develop any which 
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the child may possess. A record is kept of the improvement 
and the children are encouraged to watch their progress, as 
found in the note-book. A series of little charts for the sys- 
tematic development of hearing has been used for several 
years and is invaluable in this part of the work. 

The charts are numbered and it is the aim of the pupil to 
master them, knowing that Number Two will not be given 
until he has learned to hear Number One, and so on. If a 
child has any hearing, be it ever so little, it is very rare in- 
deed that he is not more than anxious to have it developed. 
If the teacher is inclined to allow the pressure of other work 
tocrowd it out, she is called to task and reminded that ‘“ We 
have not heard for a long time.” It is useless to speak of 
its importance. 

To make the children think in the spoken form of words, 
instead of the written, a little device is to point out on the 
elementary charts the sounds which form a word not spelled 
phonetically. For instance, in the word “should,” the 
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2 
oo,” and final “d.” The pupils 
are required to give the word which those sounds form and 
one of them writes it on the wall slate, indicating the changes. 
All silent letters are crossed out. Thishas proved to be a 
most interesting exercise and in classes of bright children 
arouses a good deal of excitement. 

A clever lip-reading exercise is one which originated at 
the Clarke School and was very kindly passed along by 
Miss Yale, as were also the charts mentioned above for the 
development of the hearing. Two or sometimes three 
sounds which look alike on the lips are placed as initials on 
the wall slate. A pupil writes three words, differing only 
as to initial under these three sounds. Thus: 


teacher points out “sh, 


p— b— m— 

pen Ben men 

pay bay may 
9 


pole bow: mole 
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When a reasonable number have been written the teacher 
gives sentences using one of these words, a pupil pointing it 
out. The only way he has of knowing which one of the 
three has been used is by the context. Consequently he 
must use his reasoning powers and also his common sense. 
If one of the three proves to be unfamiliar or merely forms 
a combination, it is put into a parenthesis. Thus: “ (pud),”’ 
“bud,” “mud;” but two of the three must be words. 

The sounds may be used as finals in the same way: 


—p —b —m 
sup (sub) (sum 
some 
come 


(u) 


cup cub 


“Tt” “dd” and “n” may be used as initials or finals; “k’’ 
’ as finals. 


” 


and “¢” as initials; and “k,” “g” and “ng’ 
This exercise may become an articulation lesson by re- 
quiring the pupils to give the sentences, or a child may be 
asked to repeat any single word, the teacher pointing it out. 

Breathing exercises and voice training are given every day 
to each class. Three breathing exercises are used in the 
lowest grade in the Advanced Department. 

1. A long inhalation through the nose followed by a long 
exhalation through the mouth. 2. A short quick inhala- 
tion and a long exhalation, both through the mouth. 3. 
Several quick breaths as in panting, followed by a long 
exhalation through the mouth. To the second is added 
voice. “A” prolonged “a(r)” or “aw,” “o'o” or “ee,” 
and various other drills for training the voice are practised. 
One which has produced particularly good results is 
“a(r)nga(r)nga(r)ng,” “awngawngawng,” “o'ongo'ong- 
o'ong,” ete. For obtaining control of the soft palate, for 
lowering the pitch and for correcting constriction, this ex- 
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ercise has no equal. Following these various exercises the 
class recites in concert. 
FRANCES LUCAS, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


ADVANCED WORK IN ARTICULATION. 


I have been holding my present position as one of the 
special teachers of articulation in this Department just 
about a year andahalf. I can hardly say that the work was 
new to me, as I had always taught articulation; neither 
was I unacquainted with the pupils, for I had known most 
of them from the time they entered the Primary Depart- 
ment—in fact, had taught a number of them there and also 
in the Intermediate Department. I have found, too, that 
many of these pupils still retain some of the little peculiar- 
ities of speech which they had when I first knew them. 
And, indeed, why should they not? 

If we look around among our hearing friends, how many 
of them do we find so fortunate as to be quite free from faults 
of speech? One person may have a defective consonant or 
vowel; another, perhaps, lisps; and still another has his 
voice pitched too high. All these persons hear, but they 
do not correct their faults. We expect our pupils, however, 
to correct their mistakes themselves, after we have pointed 
them out what we consider a sufficient number of times. 

The pupils who came to me for instruction were accom- 
panied by a list of the defective sounds of each pupil, if such 
sounds existed; so that all I had to do was to correct these 
mistakes if possible. The articulation work in the higher 
grades is in a great degree corrective. The pupils should 
be, and I think are, quite familiar with the positions of 
sounds and with the great number of combinations given in 
the other grades, so it is hardly necessary to do more than 
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review these occasionally, “ lest they forget.”” In other words, 
the pupils articulate very well, but need greater fluency in 
speech. To gain this fluency, various drills in breathing, 
tone production, phrasing, ete., are used. 

In regard to breathing exercises I want to say a few words. 
I consider them essential to the production of good, easy 
speech among the upper grades of pupils. There are many 
arguments for and against breathing exercises; but so there 
are about most things—vowels and consonants, for instance. 
It is Sir Morrell Mackenzie, I think, who says, “ Take care 
of the vowels and the consonants will take care of them- 
selves;’’ while Dr. Bell says that we articulation teachers 
spend altogether too much time on the vowels, especially 
short ones; that if a pupil has good consonants it does not 
matter much whether he has any vowels or not, his speech 
will be intelligible. We continue to think, notwithstanding 
all this, that both consonants and vowels need careful atten- 
tion. Soitis with breathing exercises. We do not attempt 
any great feats of breathing, such as Demosthenes did, 
running up and down hill and reciting poetry to improve 
his breathing capacity; we aim only to give some knowledge 
of how one ought to use the breath in speaking and reading; 
of control of the breath by means of the diaphragm and 
glottis; and an attempt is made to put this knowledge, 
when gained, into practice. We are familiar with pupils 
who gasp after each word, those who !ose their breath, so 
to speak, before they reach the end of the sentence, and 
others who expend all their breath on the first word of the 
sentence. These defects, I believe, may be corrected by 
very simple breathing exercises systematically followed. 

Syllabification is continued in my work. The rules given 
by Miss Yale in her “ Notes on Articulation Teaching” are 
adhered to most carefully. As you know, the division of 
words into syllables for the purpose of pronunciation often 
differs very materially from the division to show the ety- 
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mology of words. For example, the word generosity is 
divided thus in the dictionary: ‘‘gen-er-os-i-ty”. We divide 
it Imagination is given “im-ag-i-na-tion.”’ 
We write it “ijma|gi|na|tion.” In marking intoxication I 
_ draw a line through the “x” and place a small “k” and a 
small “s’’ under the “x” to show the pupils that a part of 
the power of this consonant diphthong is in each of the two 
syllables. In the pronunciation of the word I require the 
pupil to take the position for “k” and hold it until “s” is 
given. 

In following the rule for syllabification the teacher, as 
well as the pupil, occasionally gets into deep water. The 
word princely was brought into the class one day. Some of 
the pupils marked it “ prin|celly,’’ according to rule; others 


saw what they thought was long “ 
| 


i-—e” and marked it 


“»rinee|ly,” but pronounced it “prince|ly.”” I tried 
Wednesday next, thinking that, because they had always 


known how to pronounce it, the pupils would know how 
to mark the syllables correctly. But I reckoned without 
my host; for they followed the rule for syllabification and 
pronounced it “‘Wed|nes|day,” as if they had never seen it 
before. Nicety is another word that it might be well not 
to sandwich in between princely and priceless. Words that 
follow the rule are marked readily, no matter how many 
syllables they have.* 

Accent I do very little with, not going beyond the work 
given in the other grades. The rules for accent are legion; 
the exceptions are even more numerous. I feel that when 
the pupils have reached their ninth year in school they may 
be expected to turn to the dictionary for accent as well as 
any one else does. I teach the diacritical marks for long, 
short, and obscure vowels, and Italian “a-e,’’ using the 


*Following are words that were correctly marked by pupils present 
at the meeting: transubstantiation, Constantinople, chromophoto- 
graphic, Congregationalist, illumination, expressiveness. 
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marks in Webster’s Dictionary, rather than those of the 
Standard, because they seem less complicated. I give the 
diacritical marks first in connection with the different spell- 
ings on the vowel chart, since the pupils are already familiar 
with those: and it seems hardly best to confuse their minds 
with any more spellings for the different sounds. I believe, 
however, there are more than ten ways to write what we 
term “long e,’’ and these are in words that might easily 
come up in the day’s work of a pupil. Let me give you an 
idea of some of them: 

as In me 

as in Ceesar 

as in seal 

as in seize 

as in field 

as in see 

as in people 

as in key 

i—e as in marine 
u—y as in quay. 

I begin to think that Mr. Roosevelt knew something about 
the difficulties of teaching the deaf when he advocated 
simplified spelling. In my work in diacritical marks, I give 
some words for lip-reading, containing the vowel to be 
marked. The pupils write the words on slips of paper, then 
mark the vowels. After that they are called upon to pro- 
nounce them. When the pupils seem to know these words 
and markings well, I occupy another period during the 
next day or two in dictating the words already learned. 
The pupils write sentences, using these words. Again, they 
mark the vowels and then read the sentences to me. An- 
other day the same words may be used in an oral spelling 
lesson. By this means an endeavor is made to teach articu- 
lation, lip-reading, spelling, language, and the diacritical 
markings, 
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Much the same method is followed in teaching difficult 
combinations and the various pronunciations for the same 
spellings. Let me illustrate with “ch.” 

(1) (2) (3) 
ch = ch ch = k ch = sh 
These sounds are placed on the blackboard, drilled upon, 
and a word is written under each form: 
(1) (2) (3) 
cherries architect champagne 
Then the pupils are asked to suggest words. After these 
words have been drilled upon by each member of the class, 
they are erased and dropped for the day. Another day 
we have an oral spelling lesson on them.* Still another 
time they are used in sentences for lip-reading.* 
1. Cherries grow very large in Italy. 
2. An architect is one who plans buildings. 
3. Champagne is a kind of wine made in France. 


By this time the pupils are pretty well versed in these sounds. 
I aim to bring as much lip-reading as possible into my 
work; to me that seems quite as important as articulation, 
if not more important. The pupils may speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and if they do not read the 
lips they are perfectly at sea in the schoolroom and out. 

I make a great point of drilling on the chapel service, 
giving the best part of an hour a week to this work with each 
class. We first study the hymns, prayers, and Psalms, and 
then recite them in concert. Perhaps some of you would 
like to hear these pupils recite the hymn we had a week ago.t 
The pupils, on the whole, enjoy the work on the chapel 
service, particularly the hymns. 

Another period of half an hour a week is devoted to con- 


* This was illustrated by pupils. 
+ The pupils recited, ‘‘ Lord, for to-morrow and its needs, I do not 
pray.” 
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versation. This seems to be specially necessary for these 
children. We talk upon any subject that any pupil appears 
to be interested in. I find, however, that some of the pupils 
have no natural curiosity, neither do they wish to satisfy 
my seeming curiosity about their affairs. In some classes 
I assign the business of bringing in a topic or two to certain 
pupils, changing each week. By this means I rather force 
conversation upon the slow ones, hoping that in time they 
may acquire the desired habit. 

The subject of reading I have !eft to the last, but to my 
mind it is one of the most important. It may be 
true that we may never make very pleasing readers 
of most of our pupils, because quick changes of vocal 
pitch, of foree, and of time are essential elements of 
effective reading; but I do think that our pupils should be 
able to read so that their teachers, at least, may understand 
them. In teaching reading to our pupils, there are several 
important points to be considered, viz., accent, emphasis, 
and the grouping of words. Great care should be exercised 
in choosing the subjects to be read. Reading requires 
comprehension, and children should never be called upon 
to read aloud language that is beyond their understanding. 
Due attention to the points mentioned and one period a 
week at least given to reading aloud will make, I am sure, 
intelligible readers of the majority of our pupils. 

A. EVELYN BUTLER, 
Special Teacher of Speech in the Advanced Department 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


VOICE CULTURE FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


How shall we perfect the speech of our advanced pupils? 
We must keep in mind, first, that to get clear and 
accurate articulation we must have a flexible and obedient 
tongue and mobile lips; second, that to avoid nasality we 
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must have an active and responsive soft palate; third, that 
the voice must be focused toward the upper teeth, or rather 
against the gum just above the teeth; and fourth, we must 
have breath control. 

Now how shall we obtain these four conditions? 

If ‘the tongue and lips are not flexible, we resort to gym- 
nastics of these organs; such as those given by Lenox 
Browne in “ Voice, Song, and Speech.” 

To get a responsive soft palate, we again resort to gym- 
nastics. Many teachers advise the giving of a vowel while 
thought is being placed upon the raising of the soft palate. 
My experience has been that, in most cases, this causes a 
harsh, throaty sound; so it has been my practice to have 
all gymnastic drill on the soft palate done without voice, 
and when palate exercises with voice are desired to give 
such drills as, if correctly given, must of necessity produce 
an active soft palate, such as: 


Engéngéngéngéngéngéng, 
inginginginginginging. 


Tam teaching a young woman who came to me in October, 
1906. She is thirty-four years old and was born deaf. She 
was quite nasal in all of her front vowels and at times in the 
others when speaking rapidly. She has entirely overcome 
her nasality through a daily drill in such exercises as the 
above. 

How can we teach a pupil mentally to focus his voice 
toward the upper gum? 

The frequent prolonging of ‘‘o'o” and “u” gives the best 
mental impression of focusing and if the voice stream is 
properly directed in these, then in giving “a(r)”’ (italian a), 
the pupil is able to focus it correctly and all the other vowels 
in turn. If he loses the mental impression, he is again 
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directed to prolong “o'o” and then returning to the vowel 
that he misplaced, the voice stream takes the correct angle. 
By this constant reminding of “o'o,” in time, with care, he 
is able to focus his entire speech toward the upper gum. 

This work of course is for grades whose vowels, from an 
articulation point, have been mastered. We certainly 
should not teach “o'o” and “ee” before “a(r)” to a 
beginning class. 

Tell the pupil to imagine a dise held in front of his 
mouth five or six inches away and tell him to direct his 
speech toward the dise. This often aids in proper focusing. 

In teaching modulation, swelling on a vowel or such 


voiced consonants as ‘‘v,” “z,” “zh,” is of assistance. In 
this way the pupil is taught to sense the amount of force he 
is using and he is able to increase or decrease the loud- 
ness of his voice to suit the occasion. 

A very important, but much neglected part of articula- 
tion work with the deaf, and one in which many teachers 
have had no proper training, is breath control. My atten- 
tion was directed to the lack of this (some ten years ago) 
while teaching in the Mt. Airy Institution and I was led to 
study the subject under masters of the art. I found the 
application of the principles they taught to the instruction 
of deaf children produced such important results in case 
and naturalness of speech that I have grown constantly 
more enthusiastic over it. 

What is breath control? 

I had supposed that I and every one else knew what that 
meant until I studied the subject with specialists and until 
I found that not one of the twenty-five teachers to whom I 
have since taught it had had any conception of what it 
really was. 

What is it? 

Control of the diaphragm. But the diaphragm is an 
involuntary muscle! So it is, and you cannot directly con- 
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trol it; but indirectly you can. You can teach yourself 
through continued practice to control the rectus abdominal 
muscles and they in turn control the inner intercostal 
muscles, which control the action of the ribs, and the ribs 
control the diaphragm. 

How is this idea of control conveyed to the pupil? 

Partly through language and partly through touch. 
Ask the pupil if he has any idea of what the muscular sensa- 
tion is when he is suddenly surprised or frightened and he 
catches his breath. He will say that he has. Then tell 
him to inhale, eateh his breath, and prolong the holding as 
much as possible while exhaling. Then the teacher inhales, 
controls her breath, and exhales while continuing the con- 
trol. The pupil feels the hardening of the teacher’s muscles 
when she controls and notices them relax when she relin- 
quishes breath control. He tries to imitate her while the 
teacher feels his muscles. Some pupils will grasp the idea 
at once, while others will be weeks in getting it. But 
with perseverance all will succeed. 

Another way to describe the sensation of breath control 
is to feel as though a band had been tightened just about 
the waist line and you were pressing hard against it from 
within. 

I first taught five breathing exercises to deaf pupils as 
follows: A long slow inhalation through the nose, then con- 
trol breath while exhaling slowly through the nose. This 
one after two years’ use I did away with, believing that the 
‘constant practising of exhaling through the nose had a 
tendeney to increase nasality. 

In the second exercise, we inhale slowly through the 
nose, then control the breath, while exhaling slowly through 
the mouth whispering “ah.” 

The third is a quick inhalation through the mouth and 
nose, then control the breath and exhale as in second exer- 


cise. 
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In the fourth, we take a normal inhalation through the 
nose; control the breath, exhale slowly through the mouth 
whispering “ah” asin the third, only employing the lungs 
more completely; close the lips quickly, keeping up control 
for a few seconds; then open the lips, relaxing control, and 
allow the air to rush in until lungs are again filled; then 
quickly assuming breath control, exhale as in the second 
and third exercises. 

I am indebted to Miss Groff, graduate of the Marchesi 
School of Paris, for these four breathing exercises, and to 
Professor Frederic Law, a student of Madame Seiler, for 
the fifth exercise, which is as follows: Pant like a dog, then 
assume breath control and exhale as in the second and 
third exercises, whispering “ah.” 

Please note that all inspirations should be without sound, 
that all exhalations when through the mouth have a decided 
aspirate sound. This is necessary to get the proper exer- 
cise of the vocal cords. If the exhalation is quiet, the vocal 
cords do not approximate,they are not stretched, and a good 
drill is lost; while if whispered “ah” is given, they approx- 
imate and are exercised and strengthened. 

It is often quite difficult to get this whispered “ah” 
effect from the congenitally deaf, if the deafness is total. 
When such is the case, if whispered ‘“‘o'o” and “ee” are 
given first, these being closer sounds, the breath is concen- 
trated and is more noticeable and, the idea being obtained, 
we are able in time to get the whispered “ah” by analogy. 

Notice also that all exhalations are prolonged and never 
given without breath control. Abdominal breathing exer- 
cises without breath control are liable to produce breathi- 
ness and explosive speech. 

All the teachers of foreign schools who visited the class- 
rooms of the Mt. Airy school said that a great deal of time 
was given to the mastery of breath control in their 
schools and remarked on the slight attention paid to it in 
American institutions. 
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Following these breathing exercise are voice exercises with 
breath control: such as “o'o” prolonged, “ee” prolonged, 
using, of course, the form of inhalation in the third breath- 
ing exercise: the quick inhalation through nose and mouth; 
then prolong “a(r)” in like manner. 

Now we may combine the three in one exercise thus: 
“eea(r)o'o-eea(r) o'o”’ repeating the combination ten times 
with one inhalation. In this combination, accent may be 
introduced, first accenting the “ee,” then the “a(r), and 


and finally the “oto”. All the long vowels are given at 


different times, then the short vowels with a staccato effect, 
keeping up the breath control until the vowel has been 
repeated a dozen or more times. For another exercise the 
front vowels may be repeated three times with one breath. 
Next the back vowels. Then the whole vowel chart may 
be said with one breath. ° 

Many exercises may be given from the consonant chart 


to develop breath control. “S” and “sh” may be pro- 
longed. Thebreath-shut consonants given with breath con- 
trol may be made a useful exercise in strengthening the 
walls of the pharynx by confining the breath in the mouth 
cavity and saying “p,” “p,” ‘“‘p,”’ ete.; “t,” “t,” “t,” ete.; 
“kk” ete., with an explosive effect. As these 
tissues are strengthened the resonance of the voice will 
increase. 

Following these element drills I made these charts so 
arranged as to overcome certain defects noticed in the differ- 
ent pupils. Six combinations or words are to be said with 
one breath. 


I. 


peen peel pro'on 
pin pill prone 
pain pale prawn 
pen pell pron 
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pan pall 
pa(r)n pa(r)] 
t —— t—— 
k—— k—— 
ch ete. 

wh—— 

t'h—— 

sh—— 

qu—— 

tw 

t'hw—— 

pl—— 

f]——_ 


cl—— 


Cuart II. 


spain ——] me'ap he'ap 
spine mip hip 
spone mape ete. 
spown 

spoin 

spo'on 

sc—— 

s]--— 

sm—— 

sn—— 

sw—— 

spl|—— 

se]|—— 

squ-—— 


sph—— 


30s 
prun 
prurn 
tr—— 
er—— 
fr—— 
t'hr—— 
shr—— 
spr—— 
str—— 
ser—— 
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Cuart III. 
no'osp bo’osps 
noasp bosps 
nosp bisps 
nawsp besps 
nusp basps 
nursp busps 
sts 
—ast ——sks 
——ts ——ft 
——sk ——fts 

ks ——pt 
——xt ——pts 
ngx ——et 
—tts 
——If 


Cuart IV. 


leefs heefs theetle 
lifs hifs thittle 
lefs hefs thettle 
lafs hafs thattle 
lufs hufs thuttle 
lofs hofs thottle 
——ths ——ths ——ple 
——fth ——fth ——cle 
——fths —-—fths —--~dle 
——tth —tth ——hble 
——nth ——nth —~gle 
——rth ——rth ——pled 
—kth ——kth ———cled 
——dth ——dth —dled 
——ngth -——ngth ——bled 
——ngths ——ngths ——gled 
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Cuart V. 


do*ons blo’ons, ete. jeerb 
dons jairb 
dins jarb 
dens jorb 
dans jurb 
duns ——rp 
——ms ——rm 
——Is ——rt 
——rd 
——ds 


——rk 
——Vvs ——rge 
ge ——rf 


——nge ——I'v 
bd ——r] 
——amd 
——nd 
——vd —rsh 
——njd ——rch 
——sht ——rcht 
——cht ——rjd 
——ld ——rts 
——rst 
——rld 


It will take a week to cover the drills, devoting ten 
minutes to a class daily. 

The question may be asked why words were not used 
instead of those meaningless combinations. These com- 
binations are found in words, but there could be no uniform 
drillif we were to confineourselvesto words. They couldn’t 
be easily memorized and so the attention would not be con- 
centrated upon the drill. Nor could as much ground be 
covered in so short a time. 
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When a pupil failed in the use of a similar combination in 
his reading or conversation, he was referred to the chart 
instead of being corrected and then required to repeat, and 
almost invariably he could correct himself. 

These drills were all mastered individually before concert 
work was permitted. 

For phrasing and sentence work in concert for practising 
breath control, we found nothing better than the Sunday 
service. The selections were made by the teacher who was 
to lecture in chapel the following Sunday and a list given to 
each speech teacher. The better part of one day a week 
was devoted to individual work on the service and then 
five or ten minutes concert work would be occupied with 
it the other days. 

In all concert work the teacher led without voice, so her 
ears might be alert for any slipshod, careless work on the 
part of any pupil; and as soon as detected, the concert 
work would be stopped and the individual required to 
repeat carefully before the class. Those prone to careless- 
ness had positions near the teacher. 

All concert exercises are given standing as breath control 
is more easily maintained in that position. 

The final test of an advanced class pupil in the mastery 
of breath control is to repeat this stanza from Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning: 

“Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto Souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is 
For gift or grace, surpassing this,— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 

It is to be said slowly, distinctly, with one breath. Bear 
in mind that this particular exercise is not given for expres- 
sion or phrasing, but simply for a drill in breath control. 

If teachers realized what a benefit breath control 
would be to themselves, they would master it for their own 
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good, and thus do away with throat weariness which so 
frequently follows the day’s teaching. 

Certain peculiarities of pronunciation are drilled upon; 
thus lists of words having similar suffixes, as the following, 
are given: 

——ate (verb) ——tian 
——ate (adj.) ——cian 


——tion 
——-stion 
——sion 
——-ssion 
——tial 
——cial 
——stial 
——ent 
—-—gue 
——que 
ous 
——tient 
——cient 
——tious 
cious 
——ceous 
——geous 
——teous 
——ence 
——ance 
——ment 
—ture 
——sure 
——ize 
——ice 
——ic 
——lve 
——able 
——ible 


——ish 
——al 
——den 
—ten 
——ton 
——ven 
——ken 
——ist 
—ant 
——tual 
——sual 
——ar 
——er 
——or 
——ette 
——mn 
——mb 
ism 
——ful 
——less 
ing 
——age 
——ite 
hy 
——tue 
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Rules for pronunciation are taught, for instance, in words 
like “invasion” and “impression;” where there is one “s” 
it is voiced or pronounced like “z,”’ and when there are two 
“ss” they are non-voiced. In words like “question,” 
‘“‘eelestial,”’ “combustion,” ete., when the sound of “sh” 
in “tial” and “tion” is preceded by “s” the “sh” takes 
the sound of “ch.” In “ed” in the past tense of verbs, 
when following “d” or “t,” the “e” is pronounced as in 
“<«lreaded;” but when following any other letter, the “e” 
is silent and the “ad” is voiced or non-voiced according to 


whether the sound previous to “e” is voiced or breath. 


A drill in syllabifieation may be conducted in this manner 
and at the same time a drill given in the names of the 


letters. A list of words is written upon the wall slate. The 
teacher is at the slate; the pupils at their seats in turn direct 
the teacher thus: Take the word “ transubstantiation.”’ 
Pupil: “ Divide the word between “n” and “s,” “b” and 
“3.” “n” and “t,” “i” and “a,” “a” and “t.” Place the 
aceent on next to the last syllable.” 

The general rule of beginning every syllable with a con- 
sonant is taught. 

We get so accustomed to the speech of our pupils that we 
often pass over a serious defect unnoticed—such as a too 


high front of tongue for long “i,’’ not making proper dis- 
z 
tinction between 
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“k” and “g,” confusing short “e” and short “a,” ete. 
Our attention will be called to this oversight by using an 
exercise I first saw in use at Northampton. 

Lists of words similar to the following having been given 
orally by the pupils and written upon the wall slate by the 
teacher, the latter with her back to the slate has a pupil 
point to a word while another pupil pronounces it. The 
teacher turns and points to the word she thinks she heard 
the pupil give. Alas, too often she selects an entirely 
different word. This convinces the pupil of his careless 
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articulation much more forcibly than any reproof would do. 


p—— b—— m—— 
pit bit mit 
pill bill mill 
push bush 

pet bet met 
pat bat mat 
pen Ben men 
pan band man 
pack back Mack 
pass bass mass 
post boast most 
past mast 


by 
pie buy my 
peg beg [meg] 
pig big [mig] 
pug bug mug 


On this same line pupils are given a book and told to select 
a paragraph at random and read aloud. The teacher does 
not look at the child, but depends entirely upon her ear to 
give her a clue to the understanding. This of course is a 
severe test. 

How may constriction be overcome? 

Very often on the mastery of breath control, constriction 
disappears; but to aid in removing this defect, variousexer- 
cises are resorted to, such as standing on tiptoe, moving the 
body forward, throwing the arms upward while quickly 
inhaling, controlling breath and prolonging “ah,” holding a 
heavy book with both hands over the head while prolonging 
“ah;” grasping the chair seat with both hands and pro- 
longing ‘“‘ah;” giving neck gymnastics; in fact any exercise 
that will relax the throat muscles and transfer the contrac- 
tion to the neighborhood of the waist. 
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Breath control will lower a high voice. 

Systematic drill on the hearing was done and, that there 
might be no break in the work in passing from grade to 
grade, a series of aural charts was used. The first ten were 
given me by Miss Yale on my last visit to Northampton 
and, adapted, have proved invaluable; the others I made 
to review Miss Yale’s and lead up to a book, “Child Litera- 
ture for First and Second Grades,” by Mae Henion Simms. 


AURAL CHARTS. 
I. 


Pitch. Impulses. 


a(r) a(r) 
ee a(r) a(r) 
a(r) a(r) a(r) 
bu-bu-bu- 
II. 
Contrasting Mrs. Davidson 
i—e Miss Elliott 
a—e Pupil’s name 
Mamma 
ol 
UT. 
Contrasting 


i—e 
o—u 
o—e 


Contrasting 
ee 


arm 
ball 
mouth 


IV. 
—j— chair 
—i— table 
—e— knife 
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V. 
Work. 
Vowel Chart. 


No, Miss Elliott. 
Yes, Mrs. Davidson. 
Good bye. 
How do you do? 
Good morning. 
Good afternoon. 
VI. 
Dritt Work. 
Voice consonants. 
Lie down. 
Sit up. 
Stand up. 
Sit down. 
Open your mouth. 
Put out your tongue. 


VI. 
one Sunday 
two Monday 
three Tuesday 
four Wednesday 
five Thursday 
six Friday 
seven Saturday 
eight Yesterday 
nine To-morrow 
ten To-day 
eleven 
twelve 
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VITI. 
Some water red 
An apple green 
Some bread blue 
A banana white 
Some milk black 
Some meat yellow 
Some potato purple 
IX. 
fell fall 
sat sit 
gave give 
re’ad re'ac 
threw throw 
came come 
took take 
blew blow 
ate rat 
ran run 
X. 
beat meat 
bill mill 
pail mail 
cape came 
cup come 
lap lamb 
pop mop 
bud mud 
bark mark 
bat mat 
Xi 
‘ Look at me. 
Look at the table. 
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Look at the paper. 
Look at the chair. 
Look at the clock. 
Look at the slate. 
Open the door. 
Open the window. 
Open the book. 
Open the letter. 


XI. 


How are you this morning? 
I am well, thank you. 
Fold your arms. 
Fold your paper. 
Fold the sheets. 
Fold the newspaper. 
Fold the napkin. 
Come to me. 
Jack fell down. 
XII. 
Please get a chair. 
Please get a book. 
Please get a pail. 
Please get some water. 
Please get some bread. 
I got some meat. 
I got some milk. 
Jill got some apples. 
Jill got some bananas. 


XIV. 


Shake hands with me. 
Shake your head. 
Shake the rugs. 
Shake the sheets. 

May I get a book? 
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May I look out of the window? 
May I go to the table? 
May I sit down? 


XV. 
Jack hurt his arm. 

I hurt my head. 

Mother hurt her back. 

Jack broke a chair. 

A pony hurt its leg. 

A lady hurt her foot. 

Jill fell and hurt her head. 
She cried. 

Jack cried. 


XVI. 
I love my mother. 
Mother loves me. 
I love my pony. 
I rode my pony. 
I did not whip my pony. 
I rode a mile. 
I rode through the mud. 
I hired a pony. 
I hired a man. 
A man bought a pig in market. 


Permit me to refer again to a private pupil to show what 
may be accomplished by systematic aural drill upon one 
born deaf, who is simply able to recognize the number of 
impulses of a given vowel. 

In October last, she was unable to distinguish vowels, 
while now (March, 1907) she is taking aurally new stories, 
like this: 

“Once a man had some sheep. One of them was black 
and all the rest were white. 
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“This man was very kind. He had a field of green grass 
where the sheep could stay all day. 

“Every night a kind little boy came after them. He 
drove the sheep down the lane to the barn. 

“Tn the morning he drove them back again. 

“The sheep liked this little boy. They liked his father, 
too. 

“They called the boy’s father their master. They called 
his mother their dame.” 

This story was given without previous drill and was 
taken aword at a time through the ear; the only words that 
she failed to get were those that had not been given in 
some previous drill or story and were totally new to her ear. 
In October, I had to use a loud tone of voice, while now I 
use my normal speaking voice and simply place my lips 
close to her ear. 

During the period of change of voice in a boy, great care 
should be taken to guard him from straining his inflamed 
and sensitive vocal cords by loud talking or screaming. 
It is at this time that his voice is made or marred; too often 
the latter, if the greatest watchfulness is not observed. 

Great strides have been made in speech teaching in the 
last twenty years, but there is yet much to be done before 
the pupils reach that degree of perfection we all wish for. 
We are not standing still, so I feel that the future will show 
as great progress as the past. 

EMMA FLORENCE WEST DAVIDSON, 


Mrs. Davidson's School of Speech and Speech-Reading jor Adult Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
THE DEAF: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN THE LAWS OF ROME, FRANCE, 
INGLAND, AND AMERICA.*—VI. 


Part Il].—Tue Stratus or tHe Dear IN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN Law. 


Chapter 1.—Capacity of Deaj-Mutes. 


BLACKSTONE says that a person who is born deaf, dumb, 
and blind is in the same state with an idiot; incapable of 
any understanding because wanting in those senses which 
furnish the human mind with ideas. But since the days of 
Blackstone the remarkable achievements of the blind-deaf 
have removed the presumption of idiocy even from this 
long neglected class of persons. 

In early English law a person born deaf and dumb was 
presumed to be an idiot, though it is maintained that such 
presumption could always be overcome by proof of under- 
standing. At the present time deaf-mutism is not sufficient 
ground for the presumption of idiocy even though the deaf- 
mute be entirely illiterate.— In theory, at least, the 
capacity of the deaf is generally presumed to be normal 
in English and American law unless proof of incapacity is 
furnished: in practice, however, the capacity of the deaf- 
mute is often underestimated. 

In this study of the development of the status of the deaf 


*Continued from the Annals for May, 1907, p. 245. 
+The exception to the rule is found in the presumption that an illit- 
erate deaf-mute who commits a crime has not sufficient understanding 
to be punished therefor; he is presumed to be incapable unless his ca- 
pability can be proved. This question will be discussed in Chapter vii. 
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no serious attempt has been made to discover what it was 
in English law prior to the time of Bracton. In the earlier 
work of Glanville no mention is made of the deaf and 
dumb. * 


*The earliest reference to a mute in English history is made in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, bk. v, chap. ii, see. 10. No mention is made of 
his deafness, so it is uncertain whether he was really a deaf-mute. 

Among the Germanic peoples who were either ignorant of the Roman 
law or who had disregarded it, there has been little found regarding the 
status of the deaf during the early part of the middle ages; but this does 
not prove that no rights were conceded to deaf-mutes; if we can judge 
from the few fragments that have been discovered, we may conclude 
that their interests were not wholly disregarded. But in those coun- 
tries that adopted the Roman law, the condition of tie deaf who were 
not dumb or who knew how to write was better: however, as few of the 
common people knew how to write during the middle ages, it can hardly 
be supposed that many deaf-mutes could do so. 

It may be of interest to note several of the provisions regarding the 
deaf and dumb found in the early laws of Teutonic peoples on the con- 
tinent. In the Sachenspiegel is the following: ‘“ Wird auch ein Kind 
geboren stumm, das ist wohl Erbe zu Land-Recht, aber nicht zu Lehn- 
recht.” In the Schwabenspiegel: “Wann ein Stumme ist der nicht 
a itworten mag, und fordert ein Fiirsprecher, den soll mann ihm geben 
und was man ihm bedeuten mag. Darnach jener auf ihm klaget, und 
auf ihm erzeugen mag, darnach soll der Richter richten.’”’ (Sachen- 

. Spiegel i, 4, des Landrechts, and Schwabenspiegel, art. exvii, tit. von den 
Gerichten.) 

In Consuetudinibus Feudorum (i, v, 2) occurs the following: ‘“ Mutus 
feudum retinere non potest, scilicet qui nullo modo loquitur; sed si 
feudum fuerit magnum, quo ei ablato se exhibere non valeat; tantum ei 
relinqui debet unde se sustinere possit.’”’ In another place: ‘ Mutus 
et surdus, caecus, claudus, vel aliter imperfegtus, etiam si sic natus fuerit 
totum feudum paternum retinebit. Obertus et Geradus et multi alii. 
Quidam tamen dicunt, eum qui talis natus est, feudum retinere non 
posse; quia ipsum servire non valet. Sic dicimus in clerico, et in foe- 
mina, et in similibus.”’ (Cons. Feud. ii, xxxvi.) 

In the Ostrogothic and Visigothic codes, and especially in the Breviary 
of Alaric are provisions taken from the works of Gaius, Paulus, and 
Ulpian. (See Rémisches Recht im Frankischen Reich, by Conrat, 
Leipsig, 1903.) 

Carpzovius in Jurisprudentia Forensis Romano-Saxonica says: 
‘*Mutus et surdus vel aliter imperfectus in feudo non succedit.... De 
feudo tamen novo, mutum et surdum vel aliter imperfectum dominus 
bene investire potest.”’ (iii, 28,6 and 7.) In another place Carpzovius 
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In Bracton’s work, however, there are a number of refer- 
ences to the deaf and dumb. Study of these passages 
shows that in his time the influence of the Roman law 
regarding the deaf and dumb had begun to be felt. If the 
theory of Giiterbock is accepted, the Roman law regarding 
the status of the deaf and dumb had already in some par- 
ticulars become English law by the middle of the thirteenth 
century; in others, however, the English law of the time 
of Bracton had not advanced as far as had the Roman law 
in the time of Justinian.* 

The status of the deaf in the time of Bracton can perhaps 
be seen to best advantage by quotations from his great 
work.= The deaf-mute from birth was considered inea- 


discusses the question whether punishment should be mitigated in the 
case of a deaf-mute. (Practica Nova Imperialis Saxonica Rerum 
Criminalium, iii, pp. 486-491. question 147.) 

*Giiterbock: “Bracton and his Relation to the Roman Law.” -The 
fact that Bracton drew most of the provisions of Roman law in his 
work from that of Azo, which was such a high authority on the conti- 
nent in his day, may serve to indicate the probable status of the deaf 
in Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

+Bracton: “De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliz,”’ six volumes, 
edited by Sir Travers Twiss. ‘“ Likewise it is to be seen who can make 
a donation and who not, and it is to be known that every one can make 
a donation who is not prohibited by law or by right. And a person 
indeed may make a donation of any tenement who is a major and of full 
age provided he be of sound mind; and in seysine of it, and has the ad- 
ministration of his own affairs. . . . Likewise we must see who cannot 
make a donation. It is to be known that all persons are prohibited to 
makeadonation who have nota general and free administration of their 
own affairs, as those minors who are under guardianship or curatorship 
and who do not know how to regulate themselves, but they may receive 
under the authority of a guardian and may make their own condition 
better. But they cannot give away nor make their own condition worse. 
And for this reason they cannot give away because they cannot consent 
to a donation neither with nor without the authority of a guardian. 
Likewise neither a deaf man who cannot hear at all. It is otherwise, 
however, if he is slow (hard) of hearing, because he may then give. Of 
a dumb person also who cannot speak at all the same thing may be 
said; however, they may agree, according to some, by signs and by a 
nod. But it is to be held generally that a dumb person cannot make a 
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pable of making a donation; he could not inherit in his own 
right without the aid of a curator because it was supposed 
he could not give legal consent; he could not make a stipu- 
lation or a promise; he could not make a testament. The 


donation, because he cannot consent to a donation, as neither a mad- 
man can, nor an imbecile unless he have lucid intervals, just as with a 
person who is under age, the Church of God also fills the place of a 
minor.” (i, pp. 91-93.) 

With reference to actions Bracton says: “But we must see finally 
who cannot stipulate nor promise, that it may be known who can stipu- 
late: and it is to be known that a dumb man can neither stipulate nor 
promise, since he cannot speak nor utter words suitable to a stipulation, 
which in a deaf man is excepted because he who stipulates ought to hear 
the words of the party stipulating, unless there be some one who says that 
they do this by nods or by writing. Nor is this said of him who is slow 
(hard) of hearing, but of him who does not hear at all. And it seems 
that a stipulation and an obligation ought to be made by writing because 
if it be written in an instrument that some one has promised, it is held 
the same as if an answer had been made upon a preceding interrogation. 
But a madman cannot stipulate, nor do any business whatever, because 
he does not understand what he is doing. In the same way neither an 
infant (nor one who is next to an infant) or who does not differ much 
from a madman, unless this be done for his own advantage and with 
the authority of a tutor.” (ii, p. 117.) 

Concerning the descent and acquisition of property: “ And it is to be 
known that to free men, heirs descending by the right line, male as well 
as female, present and absent; as well to those who are of full age as to 
those who are not of age. Likewise to idiots as well as to discerning 
persons, likewise to persons of unsound mind as to persons of sound mind, 
which may be said of madmen whether they enjoy lucid intervals or not 
and this because the descent of a right does not require the consent of an 
heir, but the acceptance of an inheritance of a right by descent requires 
consent, because a right descends to a person who is absent and ignorant 
of it, but the seysine is not acquired without consent; for such persons 
when they have not had the intention to acquire cannot in such a state 
acquire the seysine; if the madness be perpetual then they may retain 
like any minor, his tutor giving authority, or by himself. And when 
once madmen and persons of unsound mind have begun to possess they 
can neVer in such a state cease to possess during their madness, not more 
than a minor whilst he is under age. . . . But concerning persons deaf 
and dumb by birth, if they cannot hear at all or speak, but if with dif- 
ficulty, the same thing may be said, that they can acquire and retain 
and transfer to others, because they can at least consent by signs and 
nods. But a person who is by birth deaf and dumb cannot acquire 
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deaf who were able to speak or write were considered ca- 
yable under certain conditions. But even the deaf and dumb 
from birth were granted legal protection, and though they 
could not aequire property without the assistance of a 


curator and could not change its descent even with his aid, 
it was the duty of the court to see that such persons were 


seysine by himself, not by his agents, nor can he give it, nor can he stip- 
ulate anything for himself, because a dumb person cannot utter the 
words of a stipulation, nor can a deaf person hear the words of a stipu- 
lator, but he may do it through others as through tutors or curators, 
because it is done through the mind and the body of another person.” 
(v, pp. 453-455.) 

Concerning exceptions Bracton says: “ An exception is also available 
to the tenant of a peremptory nature against the person of the claimant 
on account of a natural defect as if a person should be deaf and dumb 
naturally, to wit, so that he cannot speak nor hear at all, not indeed if 
he hears only slowly (with difficulty) or has some slight impediment in 
speaking. And such a person when he is naturally deaf and dumb can- 
not acquire because he cannot consent, for he cannot hear the words of 
the stipulator at all, and when he cannot hear them at all, nor speak at 
all, he cannot express his willingness and consent, neither by words nor 
by signs. I say naturally, that is from birth, as is said of a blind person, 
who has been blind from birth, because if this has happened to any one 
by accident, it will have to be inquired of what manner he was before 
such a misfortune, because if he could from the beginning speak and 
hear and consent, he acquires through himself and through an agent, and 
he retains his acquisitions, but he cannot easily transfer his acquisitions 
to another person: but since a person who is naturally deaf and dumb 
cannot acquire, through the office of the judge necessaries are to be 
found for him as long as he shall live, in proportion to his personal 
quality and the quantity of his inheritance if he ought to be an heir, 
and if he has once acquired by the authority of his curator, if he shall 
have been ejected, he shall recover by an assise as a minor would.”’ 
(vi, pp. 323-325.) 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in the code of Manu, 
the great Hindu lawgiver, is found a provision very similar to the one 
just quoted from Bracton. ‘ Deprived from inheritance are eunuchs 
outeasts, persons blind or deaf by birth, madmen, idiots, and the dumb, 
and such as have lost the use of an organ of sense or action.”” (Laws of 
Manu, Chapter ix, sec. 201.) In commenting on this Mr. J. N. Banerji, 
of Calcutta, says: Though Hindu law does not give the deaf and dumb 
the right of inheritance, it makes it obligatory on the person inheriting 
the property from which the deaf-mute is barred, to maintain through 
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provided with necessaries as long as they lived, in pro- 
portion to their personal quality and the quantity of their 
estates if they would otherwise have been heirs. 

In the commentary on English law called Fleta are to be 
found several references to the status of the deaf and dumb, 
confirming the statement of the law given by Bracton.* 
According to Fleta persons who did not have the general 
administration of their own affairs could not make dona- 
tions nor accept them unless by so doing their own condi- 
tion would be improved. They could not acquire except 
through their curators, and could not alienate even with the 
assistance of their curators unless able to express consent. 
The deaf and dumb from birth could not give legal consent. 

No new provision appears in Fleta in regard to the deaf 
and dumb and it is probable there was little change in their 
legal status until through the efforts of the early educators 
of the deaf, Ponce, Bonet, Bulwer, Wallis, Amman, and 
Holder, it gradually began to be known that deaf-mutism 
did not necessarily imply mental ineapacity, even though 
the deaf-mute had had little or no opportunity for literate 
instruction. 

According to Bracton and Fleta the deaf and dumb are 
life not only the deaf-mute himself but also his wife and children and to 
meet the marriage expenses of his daughters. And in case the deaf- 
mute havea son who is not so disqualified, that son inherits through his 
father the property which the father had been dispossessed of because of 
his deafness. Thus, althoughit ignored the deaf-mute’s right of inherit- 
ance, it was not unmindful of his interest. 

There is a striking parallel to the Hindu provision that the son of a 
deaf-mute should inherit through his father found in the example of a 
substitution of heirs given by Paulus. (Digest: xxviii, 6,43; Annals, li, 
p. 423.) 

*Fleta, seu Commentarius Juris Anglicani sic nuncupatus, sub Ed- 
wardo Rege Primo. 

For references to the deaf and dumb, see Fleta lib. iii, cap. 3, see. 10; 
also lib. vi, cap. 40, sec. 2. The substance of these provisions is prac- 
tically the same as what has just been given from Bracton with regard 
to donations and exceptions, showing that the writer doubtless based 
his statements on those of Bracton. 
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classed with persons having an incomplete status, but in- 
complete status does not mean the same thing as absolute 
incapacity. Minors and certain other persons who were 
not permitted to have the general administration of their 
property, and as a rule could not act without curators, are 
considered in the same chapters with the deaf and dumb, 
insane persons, idiots, and persons of feeble intelleet; hence, 
since no positive statement is found in early English law 
that the deaf and dumb even from birth were on a par with 
idiots, it is hardly logical to conclude that they were so 
considered beeause of the provisions in Bracton and Fleta 
regarding inheritance.* We have already seen that the 
Roman law before the time of Justinian did not regard 
the deaf-mute from birth as an idiot and permitted him to 
inherit and manage the inheritance without the assistance 


*Dr. H. P. Peet shows that as early as the reign of Henry VIII the 
fact of a person’s being a deaf-mute from birth was not cause for his 
being adjudged an idiot. It is reasonable to suppose that, although 
deaf-mutes from birth were not permitted to act without the assistance 
of a curator in such matters as inheritances, donations, and stipulations, 
they were granted more freedom in their actions than has hitherto been 
generally supposed. (See, Yong v. Sant, Dyer, 56, a.) 

Dr. Peet says that since the question of idiocy was in the common law 
always a question of fact, even the deaf-mute from birth could on ex- 
amination prove himself not an idiot. 

In the time of Lord Coke it was the opinion of some that deaf persons 
might express consent by signs: “One that is deaf and wholly deprived 
of his hearing cannot give, and so one that is dumb and cannot speak. 
Yet (according to the opinion of some), they may consent by signs; but 
it is generally held that he that is dumb cannot make a gift, because he 
cannot consent to it.” (Inst. i, 107.) This quotation from Lord Coke 
as will be seen, really quotes indirectly provisions found in Bracton’s 
work, and serves to show that the question of capacity of deaf-mutes 
was by no means definitely fixed. 

In the reign of Charles II the question came up whether a person born 
deaf and dumb could transfer an interest in lands and give a valid con- 
sent by signs. In the discussion of this case, reference was made .to 
that of one Hill, born deaf and dumb, who was examined and found 
intelligent. (Martha Elliot’s case, Carter’s Reports, p. 538. Reference 
to these cases will be found in Magrath’s article on the Deaf and 
Dumb American and English Encyclopedia of Law, vol. 8.) 
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of a curator, provided only he gave evidence of the neces- 
sary intelligence to do so. If we may judge from the 
description of the legal condition of the deaf and dumb 
given in the interesting little volume entitled “Plilocophus; 
or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend,” published about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, we must ‘conclude 
that there had been little if any improvement in that con- 
dition since the publication of the Code and the Digest.* 


*“ Philocophus; or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend; exhibiting 
the Philosophicall Verity of that subtile Art, which may inable one with 
an observant Hie, to Heare what any man speaks by the moving of his 
lips. Upon the same ground with the advantage of an Historicall 
Exemplification, apparently proving, That a Man borne Deafe and 
Dumbe may be taught to Heare the sound of words with his Fie, & thence 
learne to speake with his Tongue,”’ by John Bulwer, London, 1648. 

Though Bulwer is inclined to exaggerate the ability to speak and to 
read the lips which had been attained by the few deaf-mutes with whose 
accomplishments he was familiar, it may be of interest to know what he 
has to say of the civil status of deaf-mutes in his day. He says in part: 

“The condition that they are in who are borne deafe and dumbe is 
indeed very sad and lamentable; for they are looked upon as mispri- 
sionsin nature, and wanting speech are reckoned little better than Dumbe 
Animals, that want words to express their conceptions; and men that 
have lost the MAGNA CHARTA of SPEECH and priviledge of com- 
munication, and society with men: For by this one thing men chiefly 
differ from other living creatures. . . . Let us see how they (the deafe 
and dumbe) are lookt upon in FORO CIVILI: there, there is much 
arguing about their Civill Capacities, and many Embargoes have ‘been 
made of their goods, and those priviledges which belong to a free con- 
dition, with many inconveniences and incumbrances on their estates. 

“A deafe and dumbe man cannot be a witnesse in those things which 
are perceived by the sense of hearing. 

“ A deafe and dumbe man is incapable of all conventions which require 
words. 

“A man borne deafe and dumbe cannot Donare; some extend it to 
other contracts, but Alexander reproves that extension. 

“A deafe and dumbe man understanding nothing is compared to an 
Infant. 

“Tf a dumbe man understand any thing, he is compared to a Pupill. 

“A deafe and dumbe man found a Delinquent is not punished more 
gently as a Pupill. 

“ A dumbe man may enterpose his command if he have understanding, 
but he cannot interpose his authority. 
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After it had become a recognized fact that even the con- 
genitally deaf might be educated, the courts began to permit 
deaf-mutes from birth to exercise rights from which they 
had formerly been debarred. Still for many years unedu- 
rated and poorly educated deaf-mutes were presumed to be 
incapable of managing their own affairs, and during the 
surly days of deaf-mute education in America this presump- 
tion was held to be reasonable as preventing fraud. Until 
the language of signs came to be recognized by the courts 
as a medium by which communication could be had even 
with uneducated deaf-mutes, it was often a very difficult 
matter rightly to determine their capacity.* 


“A dumbe and deafe man cannot alienate among the living, for he is 
like to a dead man. 

“A man deafe and dumbe by nature cannot make his last Will and 
Testament. 

“A deafe and dumbe man cannot appoint Executors of his last Will 
and Testament. 

“Tf aman be dumbe and deafe by nature, so that he can neither write 
nor speake, he cannot make his Testament; but if these defects be 
severed, that he can either write or speake, he may make his Will, and 
it is of force. This therefore is to be observed: A man both deafe and 
dumbe by nature, cannot make his will, and although it be made for a 
pious cause it is not of force; among which causes liberty is numbered: 
For a Testament made by a man both dumbe and deafe by nature, 
wherein he bequeatheth freedome, is of no value. But if he be not mute 
or deafe by nature, and hath learnt to Paint or Write, he may make his 
Testament. Yet some say that in making a last Will, there is neede of 
an articulate voyce, and that signs will not suffice. . . . In the Civill 
Law, a deafe man understanding nothing is compared to an infant, and 
if he altogether want understanding he must have a Guardian appointed 
him, it being left to the arbitriment of the Judge to determine whether 
he hath understanding or no, and there are certaine signes nominated by 
which he must demonstrate that he is not voyde of understanding. 
And when it is presumed that he wants understanding, he is interdicted 
Marriage by the Canon Law.” (Philocophus, pp. 102-109.) 

*Chancellor Kent once said that perhaps after all the presumption 
in the first instance should be that every deaf and dumb person is incom- 
petent. In many of the early English and American cases wherein the 
deaf and dumb from birth are presumed to be incapable, the decision 
as to the capacity of the deaf-mute often depended as much on the intel- 
ligence of the court as on that of the deaf-mute. When no competent 
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The modern doctrine is that there is no presumption of 
incapacity so far as deaf-mutes are concerned.* The mental 
capacity of a deaf-mute may be questioned, but sucha person 
should never be presumed to be incapable simply because 
he is deaf and dumb. 

Not infrequently it happens that a deaf-mute who has 
received little or no instruction is adjudged insane and is 


interpreter could be had, deaf-mutes who were not really unintelligent, 
but only illiterate, were no doubt deprived of some of their rights and 
privileges because they were not understood. 

Among the early cases in this country involving the question of the 
capacity of deaf-mutes were: Perrine’s case, 41 N. J. Eq. 409; 25 Am. 
Law Reg., N. S., 776; 5 Atl. Rep. 579; Brower v. Fisher, 4 Johns. Ch. 
(N. Y.) 441; Barnett v. Barnett, 1 Jones Eq. (54 N.C.) 221; Christmas 
v. Mitchell, 3 Ired. Eq. (38 N. C.) 535; State v. Weldon, 39 8S. C. 318; 
17S. E. Rep. 689. 

*Brown v. Brown, 3 Conn. 299; 8 Am. Decisions, 187; Hebert’s Suc- 
cession, 33 La. Ann. 1099; State v. Howard, 118 Mo. 127. 

In Brown v. Brown, the Court, speaking of a deaf and dumb person, 
said: “If superadded to the deprivation of the two senses before men- 
tioned, the grantor had been blind, he would be considered in law as 
incapable of any understanding, being deficient in those inlets which 
furnish the human mind with ideas.”’ This is partly in line with the old 
English opinion expressed in Yong v. Sant, (1 Dycr 56 a, note,) that a 
man deaf and dumb from his birth was non compos mentis, but not if he had 
become so throughaccident; but thata person deaf, dumb, and blind, even 
through a casuality, was non compos mentis. However, this threefold 
misfortune did not in the time of Blackstone render absolutely incapable 
those who had become so through accident, but only those born deaf, 
dumb, and blind. To-day the education of the blind-deaf has made such 
progress that even a blind-deaf person so born would not be presumed 
to be incapable unless entirely uneducated. In the case of Biddulph’s, 
etc. (5 De G. and Sm. 469) it was held that a deaf, dumb, and blind 
person might be a petitioner in court without a next friend. 

“Whatever may have been thought, it is now clear that even a con- 
currence of blindness with deafness and dumbness does not necessarily 
work any incapacity.” (Wharton and Stillé’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
vol. i, sec. 130, edition 1905.) 

In Christmas v. Mitchell (38 N.C. 535) the Court said: “Science 
and benevolence have together rectified the public mind as to such per- 
sons, and it is no longer, in common understanding, any evidence that an 
individual is an idiot because deprived from birth of the power of speech 
and hearing,” 
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placed in an asylum for the insane at the instance often of 
those who hope to profit financially thereby. So great is 
the injustice that has been done in this respect that the 
educated deaf and their friends have in one State, at least, 
secured the passage of an act providing that no deaf person 
shall be pronounced insane and be sent to an asylum unless 
a competent interpreter is present at the trial to represent 
the deaf person whose sanity is being questioned.* 


Chapter 11.—Marriage and Marriage Relations. 


The presumption is always in favor of the capacity of 


deaf-mutes to contract marriage and of the validity of such 
marriages.| There seems never to have been any question 
under the common law as to the capacity of a person born 
deaf and dumb to contract marriage. 


In Barnett v. Barnett (1 Jones Eq. (54 N.C.) 221) Nash, C. J., said: 
“In the earlier history of the law a person who was born deaf and dumb 
was considered to be an idiot. That period is long past and the question 
of their legal ability to make a contract is placed upon its proper ground 
—their mental capacity. Modern inventions have restored these un- 
fortunates to their proper station in society. The domestic relation 
with all its endearments is open to them and we find them occupying 
distinguished stations in almost every department of the arts and 
sciences.” 

*The Minnesota legislature passed an act recently by which it becomes 
compulsory that in all charges of insanity against a deaf person who is 
unable to read and write, he shall be provided with a competent inter- 
preter conversant with the sign language. 

Such a law should be enacted in every State. No deaf-mute should 
be accounted insane and be committed to an asylum without having a 
chance to be heard through an interpreter who is thoroughly familiar 
with the language of the deaf. There are to-day in various asylums of 
the country deaf-mutes who are not now and who never have been insane, 
who have been placed there through the efforts of those whose selfish 
interests were thereby promoted. Had a competent interpreter been 
required to assist in the inquisition in court, as the law of Minnesota now 
requires, such errors would not have been probable. 

+Wharton and Stillé’s Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i, sec. 43. 

tH. P. Peet: pp. 52-3; Farrar’s Introduction to Bonet’s “Teaching 

Deaf-Mutes to Speak:” p. 10, note 4: “The register of St. Martin’s 
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Inability upon the part of a deaf-mute to understand 
others in general, especially strangers, is held to be insufh- 
cient to show incapacity to contract marriage or to warrant 
granting issue as to the validity of a marriage.* No legal 
difficulties such as have sometimes arisen in European 
countries cause embarrassment to deaf-mutes in this coun- 
try who wish to marry. Even totally illiterate deaf-mutes 
have been permitted to marry when they have furnished 
evidence of their desire and consent.tT 

The deaf are fully competent to perform the various 
obligations which result from marriage. Even illiterate 
deaf-mutes have fulfilled the duties of husbands or wives 
and parents in a manner that would have been creditable to 
hearing people possessed of superior advantages.{ At this 


Leicester, contains an entry of such a marriage that took place in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which the signs used 
are described.” 

Swinburne in his work on Spousals, published in 1686, says regarding 
the marriage of the deaf and dumb: “The reason there yielded is this: 
Quod verbis non potest, signis valeat declarare: that which cannot be 
expressed in words may be declared in signs, seeing that their sole con- 
sent is sufficient, and seeing that they which be dumb and cannot speak , 
may lawfully contract matrimony by signs, which marriage is lawful, 
and availeth not only before God, but before the church; it followeth 
that words are not so precisely necessary, as without the which matri- 
mony cannot be contracted; and this conclusion is commonly received 
of all or the most later writers.” (Swinburne: “Spousals,” chap. 
xv, 204). 

*In thecaseof Harrod v. Harrod (1 Kay & J. 4,18 Jur. 853) it was held 
that no. question of mental capacity was raised. The objection that 
the deaf-mute did not understand the nature of the contract into which 
she had been induced to enter was an objection on the ground of fraud. 

+In Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, (pp. 856 et seq.) are cited some 
interesting cases in which the marriage of deaf-mutes was opposed in 
France and Switzerland. In Dr. H. P. Peet’s Report (pp. 54-59) 
some of these cases are discussed. 

tA deaf-mute of naturally quick perceptions will acquire by mere 
observation tolerably correct ideas of the nature and responsibilities of 
the marriage relation, even if wholly illiterate. And a deaf-mute who 
from interruptions to his term of instruction has but a very scanty 
knowledge of written language may be and often is as capable of under- 
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late day it seems strange that any one should question the 
competency of the educated deaf to assume and perform 
the duties and obligations of parents or guardians.* The 
record made by the thousands of deaf parents in this coun- 
try who have successfully reared children to be a credit to 
themselves and an honor to the country should be sufficient 
to refute any charge of incompetency because of deafness. 


Chapter I11.—Contracts of Deaf-M utes. 


The fact that a person is deaf and dumb does not affect 
his capacity to make contracts unless he is actually deficient 
in understanding; hence, the question in the case of a deaf- 
mute, as in that of any other person, is in regard to his 
mental ability. Thus a deaf-mute is presumed to have 
the capacity to contract, just as are all other persons who 
are of sound mind who are not under any legal disability. 
Practically every State and Territory provides for the edu- 
sation of the deaf children within its borders with the view 
to making them good citizens. The presumption to-day is 
that all deaf-mutes of legal age are capable of conducting 
their own business affairs and are liable for their contracts. 

In the early history of English and American law the 
presumption was that the deaf-mute from birth was unable 
standing and fulfilling the responsibilities and duties of the marriage 
relation as those who speak and hear.” (H. P. Peet: p. 59.) 

*During the past few months there has been a case before the courts 
in Boston in which the grandmother of a child sought to obtain control 
of him on the ground that as the father was deaf he was not a proper 
person to have custody of the child. The decision of the court was in 
favor of the father. 

tMore than four thousand five hundred marriages in which one or both 
of the parties were deaf had been contracted in America at the time 
Professor Fay published his work on “ Marriages of the Deaf in America’”’ 
(Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1898), in which he made inquiry as 
to the results of such marriages. Of more than three thousand mar- 
riages in which both partners were deaf less than ten per cent. resulted 
in deaf offspring. There is no need for any legal enactment regarding 
the deaf marrying the deaf. 
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to contract, at least in a formal manner. However, he was 
permitted to make contracts that were for his own good, 
and when he gave evidence of capacity to contract he was 
permitted to do so.* 

In the time of Bracton a person born deaf and dumb was 
considered incapable of selling, giving, or conveying lands 
in fee, but a deaf-mute who was able to write could enfeoff ; 
the same was true at the time the work called Fleta was 
written. By the beginning of the seventeenth century 
some development in the status of the deaf-mute from birth 
may be noted, for Lord Coke says: “A man deafe, dumb, 
or blinde, so that he hath understanding and sound memory, 
albeit he expresse his intention by signs, may enfeoff.”’t 
According to this opinion a deaf-mute from birth, even 
though unable to write, might be permitted to dispose of 
land provided he was able to express his intentions elearly 
in signs: hence, the presumption of incapacity to transfer 
title to real property, which still existed so far as deaf- 
mutes from birth were concerned, could nevertheless be 
overcome by proof of capacity. But even when the deaf- 

*The provisions concerning deaf-mutes found in Bracton have been 
quoted. 

As soon as deaf-mutes from birth learned to understand writing their 
capacity to make contracts was acknowledged on proof of the requisite 
intelligence. Gradually signs came to be acknowledged as a medium 
through which even the illiterate deaf-mute might with the aid of an 
interpreter make valid contracts. 

One of the earliest English cases in which a deaf-mute from birth made 
use of writing occurred in 1754, when a young woman who had attained 
her majority applied for the possession of her property, real and per- 
sonal. Hardwicke, L. Ch., received suitable answers in writing to 
questions put to her in the same manner, and thereupon granted her 
application. (Dickinson v. Blisset, 1 Dick. 268.) 

The case of Brower v. Fisher (4 Johns. Ch. (N. Y.) 441) was one of 
the earliest in this country in which a deed made by an uneducated 
deaf-mute was declared valid. 

+Bracton: v., pp. 453-455; Fleta: vi, 40, 2; “Coke’s Littleton,” 42, 
b; Ewell’s “Leading Cases on Disabilities: p. 723; Hill’s and Elliot’s 
cases: Carter’s Reports: p. 53. 
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mute was held to be unable to make contracts himself 
because he lacked the requisite judgment and understand- 
ing in the eye of the law, he was permitted to act through 
his legally appointed guardian very much as the ordinary 
minor, and this seems to have been true, to some extent at 
least, as early as the time of Bracton. 

With the progress of deaf-mute education in England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there came 
agradual recognition by thecourts of the inherent capacity 
of even the uneducated deaf-mute, and during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, both in England and in this coun- 
try, the right of deaf-mutes to make contracts and to execute 
deeds binding for all purposes was clearly recognized. The 
presumption that the deaf-mute from birth was incapable 
of contracting until he proved his ability to understand the 
nature of the act or instrument involved, was gradually 
changed until the presumption came to be in favor of full 
‘apacity to act unless there was shown to be a lack of mental 
ability.* The mission of the interpreter. for the illiterate 


*In Brown v. Brown (3 Conn. 299; 8 Amer. Dec. 187) it is stated 
that the fact that a deaf-mute did not comprehend the difference between 
a deed and a will did not invalidate a deed made by him when he had 
directed in an unmistakable manner the conveyance of the land referred 
to in the instrument. 

In Barnett v. Barnett (1 Jones Eq.[54 N. C.]221) it was held that a 
deaf-mute having sufficient intelligence to manage all the domestic affairs 
of a family and to converse upon ordinary subjects with a person with 
whom she was familiar was competent to make a gift of her property. 

But in Perrine’s case (41 N. J. Eq. 409) the opinion was expressed that 
a person sixty-five years of age who had been deaf and dumb from the 
age of two or three years and who was perfectly ignorant, never having 
been taught any language, whether spoken, written, or sign, was in- 
capable of managing her own affairs and also of selecting any one to 
act as her agent, since she was not able to understand business of any 
kind save perhaps ordinary transactions involving only a dollar or two. 

In this case the real reason for the incapacity of the person involved 
must have been feebleness of intellect, for had she been an illiterate deaf- 
mute of average mental ability she would have been able to communicate 
with her friends and associates in signs. 
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deaf-mute also came to be recognized. Though the courts 
have in some instances held that a guardian may be ap- 
pointed for a deaf-mute whenever he is shown to be inca- 
pable of managing his affairs, this is also true of any other 


person; the reason for appointing the guardian would be 
because of the incapacity and not because of the deafness of 
the person. The presumption with regard to the deaf- 
mute’s right to make contracts is, as it ought to be, in favor 
of full capacity.* 


ALBERT C. GAW, 
Assistant Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


*In Ohio in the case of Shrover v. Richmond (16 Ohio St. 455) it was 
held that a guardian might be appointed by: the probate court for a deaf 
and dumb person found by the court incapable of managing his affairs, 
without submitting the question of his capacity to a jury of any kind. 

Undoubtedly such action should not be taken without recourse to an 
interpreter if deaf-mutism is the only question involved. Guardians 
ought to be provided for deaf-mutes in the same manner as for other 
persons having need for such assistance in the management of their 
affairs, with the additional precaution of having present a sworn 
interpreter whose familiarity with the deaf-mute in particular or with 
deaf-mutes in general would enable him to assist in the correct determi- 
nation of the capacity or incapacity of the deaf-mute in question. It is 
also important that the interpreter’s selfish interests be in no manner 
affected either directly or indirectly by the appointment of a guardian 
for the deaf-mute. 

In Georgia many years ago an act was passed by which deaf-mutes 
in that State were to be so far considered idiots in law as to authorize 
the inferior court to appoint guardians, provided it was made evident to 
the court that such deaf-mutes were incapable of managing their estates 
for themselves. (Annals, viii, 124.) The passage of such an act was 
not only unnecessary but also unwise. A guardian can be appointed 
for any person who shows himself incapable of managing his estate, and 
since deafness of itself does not imply any incapacity there is no occasion 
for any special provision for the appointment of guardians for deaf- 
mutes. 

In such eases as do involve the appointment of guardians for deaf- 
mutes, it would be well if the courts exercised unusual care in the selec- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TEACH- 
KRS OF THE DEAF, EDINBURGH, JULY 30 
TO AUGUST 2, 1907. 


Tuis Conference was the sixth biennial gathering called 
by the National [British] Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf since its inauguration in 1895. It was also the first 
to partake of an International character, the immediate 
reason being that some two years ago it was proposed to 
hold a great International Exhibition in Edinburgh this 
year and it was felt to offer a unique opportunity for 
securing the attendance of delegates from abroad. A 
local inducement, which operated in favor of Edinburgh 
as the venue of the Conference, was the fact that very 
important changes in the organization of Scottish educa- 
tion were imminent, and it was considered advisable that 
the voice of teachers should be heard at a time when 
attempts might be made to deal with schools for the deaf. 

A large company assembled at the opening of the 
Conference, including the following official delegates: Dr. 
ForcHHAMMER, Denmark; Mr. ANDERS HANSEN, Denmark; 
Mr. Roorpa, Holland; Mr. Frerreri, Italy; Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, New Zealand; Mr. G. Hoapen, New Zealand; 


tion: numerous instances have come to light wherein poorly educated 
deaf-mutes have been imposed upon and defrauded of their property 
through the misconduct of their legally appointed guardians. The 
following extract from the judge’s opinion in a recent Virginia decision 


illustrates this: 

“ An examination of the record makes it painfully apparent that there 
has been a miscarriage of justice in the case, a result brought about by 
the misconduct of the trustee and former counsel of these unfortunate 
(ignorant deaf-mute) litigants, by whose maladversion and imposition 
on the courts they have been stripped of a valuable inheritance. The 
situation is rendered the more regrettable by the circumstances that 
the property has passed beyond the court’s control, and it is power- 
less to repair a great wrong.’”’ (Rhea v. Shields, in Sup. Court of 
Appeals, Va., 1904.) 


z 
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Mr. W. H. Nicnouas, Natal; Miss Kuurr, Russia; Mr. A. 
South Australia; Dr. E. M. Gattaupet, Dr. 
Warrinc Witkinson, Dr. A. L. E. Crourer, and Miss 
GARRETT, United States of America; Mr Frank Tate, 
Victoria; Sir Horace Tozer, Queensland; Dr. A. EKicx- 
Hotz, H. M. I. 8., Board of Education, England, and Mr. 
A. E. Scouaat, H. M. I. 8., Education Department, Scot- 
land. 

The following were also present: Madame Houvupin, 
Madame WaGMEESTER, Abbe Ronart, Mr. Dupont, Mr. BE- 
LANGER, Mr. DuBRANLE, Mr. VENDREVERT, Mr. CHAUVREAU, 
and Mr. HENRI GAILLARD, France;JAH WEILE, Denmark; Mr. 
F. W. Boots and Mr. Epwin THompson, U.S. A; 
Mr. J. Fearon, Mr. T. Forrester, and Mr. Ropwe.u, 
Canada; Mr. T. Burke, J. P., Liverpool Education Commit- 
tee; Mr. W. B. CHarp, London County Council; Mr. EK. V. 
GREATBATCH, Stafford County Council; Messrs. 8. MuRRAY 
and SIEVEWRIGHT, Educational Institute of Scotland; 
Mrs. C. Legs, Oldham; Sheriff Scorr Moncrierr Penny, 
Glasgow. Principals of British Schools and Institutions: 
Messrs. W. H. Appison, Glasgow; F. G. Barnes, Homerton; 
J. Brartiz, Belfast; J. Brown, Donaldson’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh; G. Cowarp, Liverpool; P. Dopps, Exeter; 
R. Exuiorr, L. H. D., Margate; G. GREENSLADE, Doncas- 
ter; E. A. Intinaewortn, Edinburgh; B. P. Jones, London 
County Council; E. A. Kirk, Leeds; 8. Kurner, Wands- 
worth; W. NEtson, Manchester; Dr. W. R. Ror, Derby; 
J. G. Preston; A. Sieicut, Brighton; W. B. 
SmituH, Bristol; A. J. Srory, Stoke-upon-Trent; J. O. 
Anerley; and A. Wricut, Newcastle. 

In the absence of His Majesty’s Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, the Rt. Hon. THomas SHaw, LL. D., K. C., 
M. P., the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Rt. Hon. 
JAMES P. Gipson, J. P., welcomed the delegates to the 


city, particularly those who had come a long distance to be 
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present, and the following returned thanks for the recep- 
tion of the members of the Conference by the Lord Provost: 
Mr. Roorpa, Mr. Ferreri, Mr. G. Hoapen, Mr. W. H. 
Dr. EK. M. Gatuaupet, Dr. FoRCHHAMMER, 
and Mr. BELANGER. 

The subject of each paper read during the Conference 
by the various speakers was the “Present State of Deaf_ 
Mute Edueation” in their respective countries, and for the 
purposes of this necessarily brief report of the proceedings 
the chief points of each paper are summarized under the 
headings of “Children,” ‘ Teachers,” “Schools,” “Subjects 
of Instruction,” “ Finance,” ete., so as to form a more or 
less tabulated synopsis of the leading facts. 

At the first session, Dr. ELLiorr read a paper on the 
State of Deaf-Mute Education in England, the chief points 
being as follows: Children.—Attendance at school is 
compulsory from seven to sixteen years of age. Opinions 
vary as to whether the compulsory age should be five or 
seven. Teachers.—It is to be regretted that no Training 
College meeting all views exists and that the remunera- 
tion of teachers is still inadequate. The London Seale 
is the most favorable. Subjects of Instruction.—There has 
been much advance during the last ten years. In the 
opinion of teachers who have visited America, progress 
in England is little behind that of America, age for age. 
In 1904 there were, roughly, 2,200 boardersand 1,100 day- 
scholars in English schools. Of these 2,600 were taught 
orally. Reading books are difficult to select, there being 
none specially for the deaf. Arithmetic follows the usual 
lines, mechanical forms being easy while their application 
gives difficulty. Much impetus has been given to Kinder- 
garten and higher forms of manual training since Gov- 
ernment inspection, the leading occupations being, for 
boys, woodwork, metalwork, cardboard-work, tailoring 
and others, and for girls, needlework, cookery, laundry- 
work, dress-cutting, lace-making, ete. No use is made ‘of 
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formal grammar in reading. Schemes of work are now 
general, a great advance on older plans. It would be a 
manifest advantage for the semi-deaf to be separated for 
instruction. Language is of supreme importance, requiring 
set forms of instruction, not haphazard teaching. Schools.— 
Of the Institutions, 3 follow the’ Combined System, 3 
the Pure Oral, 7 the Oral, and 6 Oral and Manual (Dual). 
No religious difficulty is known. Finance.—In charitable 
schools, two-thirds of their income is provided from rates 
and the remainder from voluntary sources. The Govern- 
ment grant is five guineas per child per year. The modifi- 
vation of the one-third of the Act of 1893 is desirable.* 
A few schools are entirely supported from the rates assisted 
by the Government grant. General.—The science and art 
of deaf-mute education are not fully matured but their 
evolution is going on. Present teachers have the task 
of formulating the best system or scheme for the work. 
Fe recognized the labors of earlier teachers and mentioned 
the names of Charles Baker, Dunean Anderson, William 
Stainer, James Howard, Walter Bessant, and William 
Van Praagh. 

The next paper was read by Dr. E. M. GaLLaupet, 
who gave the following particulars of the work in America: 
Children.—Compulsion exists in only a few States, but in 
general the parents of deaf children are glad to send them 
to school. In November last there were: 


58 Public Boarding Schools with...... 10,832 pupils. 
57 Public Day Schools with 1,053 pupils. 
17 Denominational and Private Schools 


Making a total in all schools of 12,344 pupils. 


*Since the Conference, Parliament has repealed this requirement 
of the Act of 1893. Every deaf child now has the right to education 
paid for by local rates and Parliamentary grants, charity not being 
required at all. 
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Few schools receive pupils less than seven years of age. 
The school term is never less than seven years and in some 
schools may cover twelve or more years. Teachers.—No 


comprehensive plan for the supply of teachers is operative. 
A small normal class is maintained at Washington, and 


fifty teachers, eight of them now principals of schools, have 
been trained. The remuneration of teachers is not satis- 
factory, but salaries compare favorably with those of 
teachers of normal children. No general system of pensions 
prevails. No travelling scholarships are provided, but 
certain schools send teachers to inspect the methods of 
other schools and to Conventions. Schools.—Schools exist 
in nearly every State and Territory, with provision in the 
few that have none to send pupils to schools in neighboring 
States. As between day-schools and institutions the 
weight of opinion is decidedly in favor of residential schools. 
Subjects of Instruction. —There are 150 children in Mariual 
Schools, 2,309 in Oral Schools, and 9,885 in Schools on the 
Combined System; a total of 12,344 children under instrue- 
tion. Of the 9,885 pupils in Combined System Schools, 
5,537 are taught speech, making with those in Oral Schools 
over 63 per cent. now being taught to speak. Only 152 
pupils are taught by the Auricular Method. In some of 
the large schools the dull pupils are taught in special 
classes, but there is no classification asin Denmark. Indus- 
trial training is given in nearly all boarding schools and 
to a less extent in the day-schools. Sixty-five different 
industries, including bookbinding, electricity, half-tone 
engraving, and photography are taught. Those who have 
been taught trades in school often take up other trades on 
leaving school; with rare exceptions the deaf become 
self-supporting. Finance.—The majority of the schools 
are sustained by appropriations of public funds by the 
State or City Governments. Few have endowments, and 
these receive State aid to a greater or less extent. The 
per capita cost per pupil varies in different localities from 
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$165 to $350 per annum. General.—Higher education 
receives attention at Gallaudet College, graduates of which 
are now holding positions as architects, civil engineers, 
editors, publishers, artists, clergymen, ete. 

Dr. Gallaudet concluded with the following magnificent 
vindication of the expenditure involved in educating 
the deaf: 

“Unthinking people sometimes ask if it is right to burden the State 
with the considerable expense of educating the deaf in schools in which 
they are not only taught, but are fed, and in some instances clothed. 
There is no doubt as to what the answer to this question should be. 
From an economic point of view it is an absolute saving to the com- 
munity to raise the deaf from a condition in which they are unproduc- 
tive, dependent, and often dangerous members of society, and make 
them self-supporting, wealth-producing citizens. From a humani- 
tarian point of view still stronger reasons may be found, for education 
means more to the deaf than to any other class of persons. Without 
it they are in a condition more deplorable than that of the imbecile. 
For those without mind have no aspirations, and do not realize what 
their lot is. But the deaf, with full mental powers, are painfully 
conscious of their limitations, often suffering heart-rending mortification 
over their deprivations and disadvantages. And when it is known that 
they can be measurably relieved of these by education, and can be made 
happy and useful men and women, the question of expense is more 
than answered.” 

The second session was devoted to the consideration 
of resolutions which are referred to later. At the third 
session, Mr. FerrRERI, Italy, in his paper gave the following 
particulars: Children.—There are in Italy 7,040 children 
from 7 to 15 years of age. - There is no compulsory law and 
73 per cent. of the deaf remain in ignorance. They are 
educated in the richer districts only, and neglected in the 
poorer parts. The school period in the case of those 
taught varies from four to ten years. T'eachers.—-Teachers 
are nominally obtained from those who are certified as 
elementary teachers after special training. Practically, 
this rule is not observed, but, justified by the common life 
of the religious societies, the majority of teachers of the 
deaf have not been trained. They are inferior in peda- 
gogical culture and legal position to elementary school 
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teachers. The Normal School of Milan does not give 
good results, the training being only theoretical and not 
corresponding to the needs. Teachers’ salaries are ridicu- 
lously small, ranging from 500 to 2,000 franes per year. 
Some, more fortunate, attain to 3,000 franes after thirty 
years’ service “when they are quite worn out.’’ But few 
institutions guarantee their teachers a pension. Schools.— 
There are school places for only two-fifths of the deaf 
of school age. Boarding schools are preferred and the 
parents do not favor day-schools. Subjects of Instruction.— 
Since 1876, the method has been theoretically that of speech 
and lip-reading, but practically one cannot affirm the 
dominion of the Italian Pure Oral Method. Two cireum- 
stances account for this—the natural talent of the Italians 
for gesticulation and the fact that the Institutions retain 
the adult deaf who have preserved the tradition of conven- 
tional signs. Auricular instruction is not attempted. 
In language teaching formalism reigns; and instruction 
is more in scholastic language and the language of books 
than in the vernacular. The results of language teaching 
are limited by the brief term of instruction and the absence 
of any classification on the basis of intelligence. For the 
same reasons arithmetic is weak. Religious instruction 
receives much attention. Handwork is done everywhere, 
not only with an educational aim but also to initiate the 
deaf into luerative work—the favorite trades being those 
of the shoemaker, tailor, and carpenter. Finance.—This 
is provided (a) by funds accumulated from donations, 
legacies, ete; (b) by limited and fluctuating contributions 
from provincial and municipal administrations; (¢) from 
subventions from institutions of credit and charitable 
societies, and (d) from provision made by the State in the 
form of a subsidy to private institutions and by a fixed 
appropriation to institutions endowed by past Govern- 
ments. The average cost per pupil is 500 franes per year. 
Professor ApoLPpHE (France) then read his 
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paper, in French, of which the following is a summary: 
Children.—The French schools contain 3,894 pupils. The 
age of admission varies, but from one cause or another, 
children rarely enter till the age of eleven or twelve. The 
deaf number about 1 in 1,500 of the whole population. 
Teachers.--The State takes charge of the recruiting and 
training of teachers. The competitive examination requires 
of candidates for the function of repetiteur (supervisor) 
a certificate of primary instruction, or a University diploma, 
Only after several years of work and training can 
they acquire the title of professor. Supervising masters 
commence at salaries of from one to two thousand franes, 
resident. Professors, divided into eight classes, range 
from 3,000 to 5,000 franes. Directors receive from 6,000 
to 9,000 frances. Pensions equal to half the average salary 
of the last three years may be granted to professors after 
thirty years’ service, the retiring age being sixty. The 
salaries of professors are slightly superior to those paid 


to primary school teachers, and inferior to those of pro- 


fessors in secondary schools. Schools.—All schools are 
residential, some receiving day-pupils. There are suffi- 
cient school places for national needs. Mr. Bélanger gave 
a list of all the schools in France, including those managed 
by Religious Communities. Subjects of Instruction.—All 
the Institutions have adopted the Oral Method and it is 
said that only from 5 to 10 per cent. of their pupils fail 
in industrial life. No classification of pupils is attempted. 
Language is taught by the method of the late Mr. Valade- 
Gabel and rests upon intuition, the sight of the action itself, 
and the teaching of complete phrases. The true center 
of this scientific method is the National Institution of 
Paris. Mr. Bélanger gave a bibliography of French litera- 
ture on the education of the deaf. Grammar is taught 
only at the end of school life. Mechanical arithmetic 
offers little difficulty but its application is found to present 
much difficulty. Industrial training receives great atten- 
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tion in most schools, ordinarily in the last year at school. 
Finance.—The daily cost per pupil in the Paris Institution 
is 5frs. 83e.; at Bordeaux, about 797frs. 50c. per annum; 
at Chambéry 1,338 frs. per year for boys and 500 frs. for 
girls. The subsidies of the State amount to about one- 
half the expenditures in the State Institutions of Paris, 
Bordeaux, and Chambéry. 

Mr. ANperRS HANSEN’s paper included the following 
information: Children.—Edueation is compulsory. The 
school term is eight years, commencing at the age of eight. 
Children coming late under instruction are retained until 
the course is accomplished. The present number of pupils 
is 351, of whom one-sixth are in the preparatory school at 
Fredericia. The remaining 295 are classified thus: Semi- 
deaf and semi-mute (26 per cent.) at Nyborg; a pupils 
(23 per cent.) at Fredericia; b pupils (25 per cent.) at 
Fredericia (Institution); ¢ pupils (22 per cent.) at Copen- 
hagen. The groups a, b, and ¢ are decided on mental 
capacity. Four per cent. are feeble-minded. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the whole are taught orally, the others by 
the silent method. Teachers.—The salaries are quite satis- 
factory, hence capable men and women become teachers, 
most of the present teachers holding the ordinary certifi- 
cate or a University degree. After 29 years they may 
retire with two-thirds of the average salary of the last five 
years as pension. A few travelling scholarships are provided 
by the State. Subjects of Instruction.—Language teaching 
is conducted on free lines, being more imitative than 
constructive. Formal drill work on verb changes is almost 
unknown, and formal grammar is not attempted. At 
Nyborg, speech-reading is supplemented by Dr. Foreh- 
hammer’s mouth-hand alphabet which makes it possible 
for a large amount of language to be dealt with: In 
arithmetic the pupils lag far behind hearing children of 
corresponding grades. Mr. Hansen believes that after 
eight years’ study arithmetical work is only at par with 
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that of a hearing child after four years’ teaching. At 
Copenhagen shoemaking and cabinet-making are taught 
but sloyd only is attempted in the other schools. About 
85 per cent. of the pupils ultimately become artisans. 
Schools.—The system is a combination of the day-school 
and the Institution, and is under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Finance.—The necessary funds are provided 
by the Legislature. Well-to-do parents pay £15 per year, 
but generally that sum is paid by the locality, the State 
paying the rest. The annual cost per child averages £47. 
General.—A special department for the treatment of defec- 
tive speech, cleft palate, and stammering, in both adult and 
children, is attached to the Copenhagen Institution, and one 
for lip-reading for persons who have become deaf in later 
life at Fredericia. 

At the fifth session, Mr. P. Roorpa (Holland), gave the 
following particulars: Children.—The age of admission is 
seven but there is no provision for compulsory attendance. 
From 10 to 15 per cent. of deaf children escape instruction. 
The school period is about eight years and there are about 
500 children in the schools. Teachers.—Salaries and 
pensions vary in «lifferent schools; the former range from 
£54 to £170 and the total amount of pension never exceeds 
two-thirds of the salary. In the event of the death of the 
teacher, his widow receives twenty-three cightieths of his 
salary and for each child under twenty-one a fifth of what 
she herself gets. The teacher’s pay compares favorably 
with that of the teacher of normal children. Subjects of 
Instruction.—The method is oral. At Groningen “free lan- 


guage”’ is favored “as it turns up in the course of the day.” 
Formal grammar is not taught. In the matter of reading 
books great diversity prevails, reading books for normal 
children being mostly used. The subject is begun generally 
in the fourth and fifth years of instruction, but at Rotter- 
dam only in the highest forms. Only a few can read 
common books on leaving school. Arithmetic is generally 
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weak. Manual instruction is a strong point, training being 
given in joinery, cabinet-making, tailoring, printing, and 
shoemaking for the boys, and in knitting, sewing, embroid- 
ery, ete.,for the girls. Schools.—In Holland there are four 
schools for the deaf. Finance.—The schools are entirely 
independent of the State so far as management is concerned . 
The necessary funds are obtained from investments, 
voluntary income, Government, provincial and municipal 
subsidies, and parents’ contributions. The cost per pupil 
varies from £30 to £37. General.—A class for “Abnor- 
mals”? was established at Groningen in 1902 for the benefit 
of difficult cases which could not profit in the ordinary 
classes. A system of phonetie writing, modelled after 
Dr. Forehhammer’s ‘ Lydretskrift,” is used to indicate 
pronunciation. 

Mr. W. H. Appison (Scotland) then read his paper 
and after referring to the part Scotland had taken in the 
education of the deaf, gave the following information: 
Children.—Kdueation is compulsory from the age of five 
to that of sixteen. There are about 530 pupils, including 
412 boarders, in the schools. Teachers.—It is difficult 
to induce capable men and women to take up the work, 
the pay and prospects not being attractive. No system 
of training exists, the ‘teacher being tumbled into the 
workshop and told to work.” A fund is wanted for de- 
fraying the expenses of teachers during training. Travel- 
ing scholarships are also required. Subjects of Instruction.— 
The method.mostly favored is the Combined, 453. being 
taught on that method and 77 on the Oral. The “mother’s 
method” of language teaching has come into favor, but 
often with poor results. Teachers are beginning to find 
that language teaching must be systematized and the need 


for special lesson books is sorely felt. There are many 
excellent books published in America but they are not 
suitable for the purpose in Scotland because they contain 
words and phrases which are purely American. Manual 
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training is not neglected, but trades, as such, cannot be 
taught by the age of sixteen. Drawing is largely taught. 
Finance.—School Boards, universal in Scotland, have 
power to pay for the education and maintenance of deaf 
children during the statutory school period. The State 
makes an annual grant of £5 5s. per child in certified 
schools. General.—Scotland wants (1) thorough national 
organization and classification; (2) proper provision for 
the training, certification, and maintenance of special 
teachers; (3) deaf children to be placed in surroundings 
which will give their bodies, as well as their minds, a 
chance of obtaining the fullest development of which they 
are capable; (4) the children to be trained by the best 
methods, whatever they be; and (5) scholarships for the 
brightest pupils to enable them to obtain the benefits of 
higher education in common with their hearing fellows. 
To effect all these things the careful organization of 
Denmark, allied to the enthusiasm of the United States, 
is necessary. 

At the last session of the Conference, Dr. Crourer, 
of Mount Airy, Philadelphia, described the methods and 


organization of his Institution. The paper was one of 
great interest and in its progress Dr. Crouter justified 
his advocacy of the Oral method from his experiences 
in his school. The details given in the paper are probably 
well-known in America and therefore need not be given 


in this report. 

Hearty votes of thanks were unanimously accorded 
to the several readers of papers. The programme being 
so full, there was little time for discussion, and indeed 
such was unnecessary from the nature of the subject under 
review. Explanations were frequently asked for, and 
courteously responded to by the readers of the papers. 
There can be no doubt that the general result of the papers 
read was to bring together a mass of valuable information 
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which will prove of the utmost service in future consid- 
erations of the question of the deaf. 

There was another side to the Conference. At every 
session, in addition to the excellent papers read, there were 
submitted certain resolutions bearing on the organization 
of education for the deaf and the general status and well- 
being of their teachers. The following were adopted, 
in most cases unanimously: “That this Conference is of 
opinion that the annual Government grant of five guineas 
per child should be increased to at least £15 in the cases of 
children in deaf schools, and that representative depu- 
tations be appointed by the Conference to wait upon the 
Board of Edueation, London, and the Scottish Education 
Department on the subject.” 

“That there is urgent necessity for legislation to provide 
for the education of the deaf of Ireland.’ (It should be 
noted that Ireland, although an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, does not share in the compulsory Acts affecting 
the deaf of England and Seotland. This omission consti- 
tutes one of the many grievances of Ireland.) 

“That there should be one recognized standard of 
qualification for all future teachers of the deaf. That 
whilst this Conference endorses to the full the opinion that 
teachers of the deaf should be required to attain the same 
standard of qualification in mental attainments and in the 
art of teaching as are required of certificated teachers in 
publie elementary schools, it is also the opinion that no 
Government certificated teacher, or other teacher, should 
be permanently recognized as a qualified teacher in a 
school for the deaf until he, or she, has made a special study 
of the education of the deaf, and satisfactorily submitted 
these special qualifications to the test of a recognized 
examining body.” (In England it is recognized by teachers 
that there can be no satisfactory status for the teacher of 
the deaf until there is a proper method of entry into the 
profession, officially recognized and insisted upon.) 
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“That there should be a uniform system of inquiry in 
reference to deaf children in all schools and that the atten- 
tion of the authorities be called to the form of inquiry on the 
census return relating to the deaf, and that they be 
requested to modify it with a view to increased simplicity 
and accuracy.” (An International Committee was ap- 
pointed on this question, so that, if possible, a uniform 
system of inquiry may be established in all countries 
represented. ) 

“That the presence of defective deaf-mutes in our 
schools militating against their best interests and the best 
interests of the normal pupils, special residential schools 
should be provided into which could be drafted defective 
deaf children from all parts of the Kingdom. That in 
order to make suitable provision for partially deaf children, 
special classes should be provided under the management 
of teachers qualified to teach speech to the deaf. That 
powers should be granted by legislation for committing 
all feeble-minded deaf, who are eventually found to be 
incapable of self-support and who are not under proper 
control, to permanent care in an industrial home or colony.” 

“That in the cases of experienced teachers of the deaf, 
who have proved by their work their value as teachers, 
and who, from their age and general circumstances, cannot 
be expected to sit for the Government certificate, there 
should be official recognition by the Board of Education, 
and the Scottish Education Department, of such teachers.’’ 
(It should be noted that the Government took over the 
supervision of the work as late as 1894 and it is felt that 
those teachers who were then at work in schools for the 
deaf should not be allowed to suffer any apparent inferi- 
ority of status.) 

“That owing to the physical and mental strain entailed 
in the efficient education of the deaf, this Conference 
is strongly of opinion that a continuous service of thirty 
years in the case of women and forty years in the case of 
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men is as much as teachers of the deaf can be expected 
to perform to the fullest advantage of their pupils, and 
that in the interests of the children it is necessary that such 
provision should be made by the State, or the local Educa- 
tion Authority, as will permit of teachers of the deaf, 
after such a service, being able to retire on pensions com- 
mensurate with the importance of the duties they have 
rendered to the State.” 

At the beginning of the Conference, Mr. 8. KuTNER, 
in a touching tribute to the private and professional quali- 
ties of the late Mr. W. Van Praagh, moved, and Mr. W. H. 
ApDISON seconded, a vote of condolence to the widow and 
family. The motion was adopted in silence. 

It will be seen from the foregoing reports of papers and 
resolutions affecting the work that the Conference was 
busily engaged during the four days of its sessions, but 
time was found for lighter functions and social pleasures. 
On the evening prior to the Conference a Reception was 
given to the members by the Directors of the Edinburgh 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf, Henderson Row. 
The guests numbered 200 and were received by Mr. Epwarpb 
Hewetson, Convener of the House Committee. The 
next evening, the members of the Conference and those 
of the British Deaf and Dumb Association, whose Congress 
was also being held at Edinburgh at the time, were received 
by the City Corporation in the City Chambers. In the 
absence of Lord Provost Grsson, the guests, who numbered 
300, were received by Bailie MaxweE by 
several members of the Council. 

A trip to the Forth Bridge, by boat, for the members 
of the two Associations, was arranged by Sir OLIVER 
RippeE.u (a Director of the Edinburgh Institution) and 
a large party accepted the invitation. 

The President of the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Sir Henry Howe Benross, invited the mem- 
bers of the Conference to dinner on the last evening of the 
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Conference. Sir Henry, unfortunately, could not be 
present and his place was taken by Dr. W. R. Rog, Princi- 
pal of the Derby Institution. During the evening, illumi- 
nated addresses were presented to Mr. W. B. Smirx(Bristol), 
and to Dr. R. Ex.iiotr (Margate), congratulating them 
on having reached their fiftieth year of service in the 
education of the deaf. Both gentlemen responded, giving 
reminiscences of their early experiences and illustrating 
the immense progress that had taken place during their 
connection with the work. 

A joint meeting was held of the members of the Teachers’ 
Association and the British Deaf and Dumb Association. 
Papers were read on “ How members of the two Associa- 
tions may best co-operate to promote the welfare of the 
Deaf,” by Mr. E. A. Kirx for the teachers and Mr. G. M. 
Cowie for the missioners. The latter suggested the 
appointment of a permanent Committee of both Associa- 
tions to promote the desired co-operation and to deal 
with any matter affecting it. 

During the Conference various sectional meetings of 
bodies connected with the Teachers’ Association were 
arranged. The Council of Headmasters of Institutions 
for the Deaf, and the Association of Day-School Teachers, 
each of which bodies exists for the promotion of such 
matters as specially affect their respective schools, held 
their annual meetings. 

The Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers was held on the last day of the Conference, when 
the opportunity was taken to present to Dr. Elliott, who 
was retiring from the Chairmanship after twelve years 
occupancy of the position, a beautiful silver center-piece 
and an ex-chairman’s badge. The new officers of the 
Association are Dr. W. R. Ror, Chairman, and Mr. A. J, 
Story, Stoke-on-Trent, Vice-Chairman. 

The Braidwood Medal was awarded to Mr. Jonn D. 
Barton, of the Margate Institution, for an essay on “How 
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to encourage a love of reading in the deaf, with suggestions 
as to the literature to be placed in the pupils’ hands.”’ 

A fine exhibition of school work was opened by Mr. 
ANnprEW,_ScouGat, M. A., H. M. Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools in Seotland. In this exhibition most of the schools 
in Great Britain and Ireland were represented, as well as 
others in America, Denmark, and Franee. The exhibits 
comprised specimens of ordinary school work; drawing; 
clay-modelling from nature and from casts; needlework, 
dressmaking, and lace-making; woodwork, sloyd, carpen- 
try, wood-carving, and cabinet-making; kindergarten 
work of all kinds; and trade teaching, bootmaking, tail- 
oring, baking, harness-making, and cabinet-making. One 
of the most interesting exhibits to teachers was that from 
the Mount Airy School, the specimens representing exam- 
ples of school work from the classes of the primary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced grades of the school and also 
specimens of the work done in the trade shop of the 
Institution. 

The exhibition was one of the best ever brought together, 
and regret was expressed that the more important work 
of the Conference left teachers so little time to study it 
to advantage. 

Altogether the Conference was the most valuable of the 
series held under the auspices of the National Association. 
The large attendance of teachers from abroad was a specially 
gratifying feature and their contributions to the practical 
work of the Conference are certain to do much to advance 
the edueation of the deaf in Britain. The Conference 
Committee, and more particularly the Seeretaries, Mr. 
F. G. Barnes, London, and Mr. E. A. ILLiInawortn, of 
Kdinburgh, are to be congratulated on the eminent success 


of their undertaking. 
A. J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the Blind and Deaj School, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
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THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA. 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES, CALI 
FORNIA, 1907.% 


First session—W ednesday morning, July 10. 


Tue first meeting of the Department was called to 
order at 9:45 A. M. in the State Normal School. 

The opening address was that of the President, M. N. 
McIver, Superintendent of Schools, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Gro. L. Lesiiz, Director of Science Department, City 
Schools, Los Angeles, then addressed the department 
upon the subject, “The Need of a Better Understanding 
of the Exceptional Child.”’ This theme was discussed 
by James A. Fosnay, ex-Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, California, Joun T. Prince, Agent of the State 
Board of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, W. M. Rutu- 
RAUFF, Superintendent of Schools, Tuscan, Arizona, and 
Mrs. I. W. Huey, Upland, California. 

Following this, F. M. Jack, State Institute Conductor, 
River Falls, Wisconsin, read a paper, ‘Why Wisconsin 
Believes in Public Day Schools for the Deaf.” 

A report of the Commission appointed in 1905 to examine 
into the relations existing between the educational work 
of the State institutions and the State departments of 
public instruction of the different States was read by the 
Secretary. Upon motion this report was ordered printed 
and the Commission granted another year for further 
investigation. 

A resolution was passed instructing the President to 
appoint a committee to recommend a plan for the investi- 

*In a note to the editor of the Annals Mr. Driggs says: “The sessions 
were well attended and a great deal of interest was shown. The key- 
note of the proceedings seemed to be that teachers should study children, 


not subjects; that they should teach children, not subjects; and that 
classes should be small enough to enable them to carry out this idea.”’ 
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gation of the problem of the exceptional child and report 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

The Chairman then announced the following commit- 
tees: 

On Nomination: J. P. Greeley, Whittier, California; 
Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah, and Miss 8. Sorensen, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

On Resolutions: W. A. Gates, Berkeley, California; 
James A. Foshay, Los Angeles; and F. M. Jack, River 
‘alls, Wisconsin. 

An adjournment was taken until 9:30 Friday morning. 

Second session—friday morning, July 12. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 

Frank M. Driaas, Superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Utah, read a paper 
on ‘Self-Support.”’ 

A discussion followed by Miss JENNrE C. Smita, Principal 
of Day Schools for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
Miss Frances McKrintey, teacher in the Kansas School 
for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

W. A. Gates, Secretary of the Board of Charities and 
Corrections, Berkeley, California, then made an address 
upon the topic: “The Training of the Incorrigible.”’ 

The Round Table Conference was lead by M. N. Melver, 
the President, the subjeet being, ‘The Industrial Training 
of the Deaf.” 

The Chairman announced as members of the com- 
mittee to reeommend a plan for the investigation of the 
problem of the exceptional child: 

M. P. E. Groszmann, Plainfield, New Jersey, Chairman. 
Geo. L. Leslie, Los Angeles, California. 

F. M. Jack, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 

QO. H. Burritt, Batavia, New York. 
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The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 
For President, E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, New Jersey. 
For Vice-President, O. H. Burritt, Batavia, New York. 
For Secretary, Miss Jennie Smith, Kau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The report was accepted and the Secretary instructed 

to east the ballot of election. 


Upon motion, the session adjourned. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS, 
Secretary. 


A LETTER OF THANKS. 


T’o the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: Will you kindly permit us to express, through 
the columns of the Annals, our sincere thanks to all those 
who extended so much courtesy and hospitality to us 
during our visit last spring to some of the American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

We also desire to express our thanks for the many 


invitations we received from Sehools which, on account 
of want of time, we could not possibly visit. 

Nothing could have exceeded the kindness with which 
we were everywhere received. We feel that our visit has 
been most stimulating and helpful to us personally, and 
we trust that the experience we have gained may be of 
service both to our fellow teachers in Great Britain and 
to the cause of deaf education generally. 

We hope that opportunities may arise from time to 
time for more frequent meetings between the teachers of 
the deaf of the English speaking communities, and that 
the result will be a strengthening of those feelings of friend- 
ship which bind the great new countries in the West to 
the Old Motherland. 

We are, yours sincerely, 
W. H. ADDISON, 
Glasgow. Scotland. 
F. G. BARNES, 
London, England, 
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